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“No. 1785. LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 5, 1851. sncnrice, Fhreepence. | 
ovat ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT | (HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No, CLXXVI, TPT ‘ORKS RY BARON TIERIG 
pcan —_— GARDEN. | will be Published NI XT WEDNESDAY CHEMICAT, WORKS BY BARON LIEBIG, 


FIRST NIGHT OF MASANIELLO 
Om TURSDAY next, APRIL Sth, w ill be performed, for the first 
> this Season, Auber’s celebrated Opera 


time 
MASANIELLO. 
Elvira. ...ceceeceecees Madame Castellan 
ller first appearance this season 
Fonella .c..cesseeeees Md'le. Ballin. 
Her first appearance this season 
AMONSO 2.2.0 cccceeee Signor Liugi Me i 
Mawella ...cccccccsecs Signor Romini 
PEeCTO. . 2 cccccccccecs Herr Formes. 


ppearance in that character, and his first appearance 
this season), and 
Masaniello Signor Tamberlik. 
His first appearance this season. 

The Divertissement incidental to the Opera will be danced by 
y¥ ALEXANDRE and Mdlle. LOUISE TAGLIONT. ve 

Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. COSTA. 

GRAND EXTRA NIGHT. 

Om Thursday next, April 10th, a GRAND :EXTRA NIGHT 
will be given, on which occasion AUBER'S GRAND OPERA, 
{ASANIELLO, will be repeated with other Entertainments 

rhe doors will be opened at Half-past Seven, and the perform- 
snce Will commence at Eight o’Clock precisely. 

Hoxes and Stalls may be engaged, and full particulars obtained 
st the Box Office of the Theatre, and of the principal Musicsellers 
nd Librarians 


His frst 4 





RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten 
tll Five. Admission, ls.; Catalogue, Is. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


RTISTS GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
4 INSTITUTION, for the Relief of Decayed Artists, their 
Widows and Orphans. Instituted 1514; Incorporated by Royal 
Charter, Is42. Under the immediate protection of Her Most 
Pxcellent Majesty the QUEEN 
PATRON 
His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT, K.G 
. VICE-PATRONS, 
His Grace the Duke of Bue Right Hon. the 
jeuch mouth. 
iis Grace the Duke of Devon- Right Hon. the Earl of Shrews- 
shire bury. 
His Grace the Duke of Suther- Right Hon. Earl of Ellesmere. 
ind Right Hon. Lord Lyndhurst. 
“| Noble the Marquis of Sir John Swinburne, Bart 
Lunsdowne. Joseph Neeld, Esq., M.P 
lught Hon. Earl de Grey. Jesse Watts Russell. 
Nobility, Friends, and Subseribers, are respectfully informed 
the THIRTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL will be 
brated in FREEMASONS’ HALL, on SATURDAY next, the 





Earl of Dart- 


~ ROBERT HARRY INGLIS, Bart., M-P., in the chair. 
STEW ARDS. 

The Honourable Cayrurs T. Harpinae. 

» Birt, Esq John Lepard, Esq. 

ry G. Bohn, Esq Thomas M‘ Lean, Esq. 

* W. Desanges, Esq Thomas F. Marshall, Esq. 
frank Dilloa, Esq. Ek. Butler Morris, Esq. 

ter Eirles, Esq Edmund J. Nieman, Esq. 

i E. Frost, Esq., A.R.A C. Frederick Oldfield, Esq. 

a st Gambart, Esq PF. R. Pickersgill, Esq., A-R.A. 
4 r ming Grundy, Esq Henry T. Ryall, Esq. 

8 ackson, Esq Charles Wentworth Wass, Esq 
Juha Kirkpatrick, Esq Jonathan Watson, Esq. 

‘“uner on the Table at Six precisely. Tickets, £1 1s. each; to 
- had of the Stewards; of William Nicol, Esq., Hon. Sec., 60, 
oe Mall; and of the Assistant-Secretary, 45, Great Coram Strect, 

stl Square 
WILLIAM JOHN ROPER, Assistant-Secretary. 


ee 


vale TL vr a 
Pecoratiy E PAINTING.—Mr. FREDERICK 
aati rent from the ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUNICH, Deco- 
Sake ae in Fresco, and all other manners of Painting, whose 
polis, begs ¢ 2 = nin the principal Public Buildings of the Metro- 
he hase muldorabae his I atrons, and Architects in particular, that 
to unde sais on , : ancreased his Establishment, and is now enabled 
and Public By al: le shortest notice, the Embellishment of Private 
most reneenabd . at in any part of the United Kingdom, on the 
EVAL a MODERN STTT Ee any of the CLASSICAL, MEDI- 
Apply to F. SANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Mall, London. 
On Wedne ‘day, 








April 9th, will he published, price 2d. a Specimen 
Number of 


THE —_— ‘ 
| . LOOKER-ON : A RECORD OF THE LITERARY, 
Reading —The p; AND S¢ IENTIFIC WORLD, suited to Pamiiy 
TT panaier One tors of THE LOOKER-ON propose to give 
in the first class | form such matter as has hitherto only appeared 
found 3 popular F ‘erary Journals. Thus, in each number will be 
the last New a »4n Original Tale, an Analytical Review of 
the day. an On ‘, = Independent Critique of the Play or Opera 
ind inquiring a er Poem, Notes and Queries for the curious 
A ee ena rang h ontaining the chit-chat of the Parisian 
tic, Dramatic ™‘ ictares, also the gossip of the Scientific, 
The aim of THE 1 Necal, and Literary World. 
Bt ice OKER ON is to combine amusement with 
mecewnary for a F ut throwing aside that high moral tone so 
A Specimen X amily Journal 
thre postage — —_ be forwarded, pest free, on receipt of 
fice, 30s, Strand, Clee the publisher, John Lofts, Looker-On 





) bas 4. * , a = " ,. 
_tiory of USIC.—GODFRIED WEBER'S 
ESHOP This js o SICAL COMPOSITION. Edited by JOHN 

J, and will be fone a*td Work used by stutents throughout 

by srinten to be a real boon to the English aspi- 

bert Cocks a, in 2 Vols. royal $vo, 1000 pp. Price 
and Co. New Burlington Street, publishers 


Teady, Cocks’s Musical 


Ww the @ 
‘ B—Now 


“uped w Miscellany for April, 2d.; 





1. POULTRY LITRRATUR} 
2. WOMEN IN FRANCE—MADAME DE MAINTENON 
3. JULIUS C-ESAR—MERIVALE’S ROMAN HISTORY 
4. THE REPUBLIC IN THE KING’S COACHES 
>». SANTTARY MOVEMENT—CENTRALIZATION 
6. LIVES OF CALVIN. Ry DYER, & 
7. LORD HOLLAND'S REMINISCENCES 
8. LORD JOHN RUSSELI 
John Murray, Albemarle Street 
Now ready, 
T HE WESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIEW No. CVIIL, for APRIL, 1851 
CUNTENTS 
Modern Ballad Writers 
Recent Campaigns in India 
English Mathematical Literature, and the late Professor 
Davies 
4. Man's Nature and Development—Martineau and Atkinson 
5. Revolution and Counter- Revolution 
6. Debates on the Marriage Question 
7. Diplomatic Reform 
& The Ministerial Crisis 
9%. Foreign Literature :— 

Tagebuch aus Italien a Journal from Italy), 1849, by von 
Hoffstetter.—Ideen zu cinem Versuch die Grenzen der 
Wirksamkeit des Staats zu bestimmen Ideas towards an 
attempt to determine the functions of the State), by 
Wilhelm von Humboldt.—Della Vita e delle Opere di 
Ugo Foscolo, by Carlo Gemelli.—Etudes Revolution 
naires. Camille Desmoulins par Fd. Fleury.—The Prem 
Sagar, or the Ocean of Love, being a History of Krishna 

10. Miscellaneous and Critical Notices 
London: Groombridge and Sons, 5, Patcrnoster Row 


T HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 

April 1), containing the TRANSACTIONS of the PHAR 
MACEUTICAL SOCIETY 

Contents :—The New London Pharmacop@ia—The Revival of 
the Medical Reform Question—Criminal and Accidental Poisoning 
—The Supply of Water to the Metropolis—The Use of Chloroform 
for Criminal Purposes—The Great Exhibition—The Use of Volatile 
Oils in Medicine—Linimentum Saponis—Red Amorphous Phos 
phorus—Action of the Preparation for Marking Ink on Linen— 
Coprolites, or Fossil Manure—The Manufacture of Sulphate of 
Copper—The Manufacture of Smalt (with Cuts)—Cedron Seed— 
Aconitina — Extract of Liquorice — Cape Gum—Cape Aloes — 
Poisoning by Veratria: Recovery—The Rate of Import Duties on 
Drugs—Keturn of Drugs, &c., imported and exported, &c.—The 
Copyright of a Pharmacop@ia. Price 1s 

Published by John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square ; 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin, 

VOLUME IX. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 


te tS 








( FFICIAL EXHIBITION CATALOGUES. 
ADVERTISEMENTS will continue to be reecived for inser 
tion in the Official Catalogues during the whole time the Exhibi 
tion remains open; but as the Contractors are bound to pay a 
penalty of £50 a day if they do not deliver the first edition to the 
Royal Commission by the 28th of April, those Advertisements 
intended for the first five series of 20,000 each of the’ small Cata 
logue, and for the first editions of the TMlustrated and French and 
German Catalogues, must be sent to the Contractors by the 15th 
of April 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale) Joint Contractors to 
Stationers, \ the Royal 
W. CLOWES & SONS, Printers, Commission 
Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars 





Valuable Literary Property.—Stock, Copyright, and Stereotype 
Plates of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopwdia 
NL": HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
_ at the London Coffee House, Ludgate Hill,on WEDNES 
DAY, the léth of APRIL, at One o’Clock precisely, the entire 
Copyright, Stock, Stereotype Plates, Stee! Plates, and Wood- 
cuts of 
DR. LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOP-UEDIA, 
In 133 Volumes fep. 8vo ; together with the Copyright of 
SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH'S 
HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND IN 1688, 
And the Copyrights, or Shares in the Copyrights of the separate 
Editions, in 8vo, of 
HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY, 
BISHOP THIRLWALL’S HISTORY OF GREECE, 
And of ‘in One Volume, 12mo, 
DR. SCHMITZ'S ABRIDGMENT OF 
RISHOP THIRLWALL’S HISTORY OF GREECE 

The CABINET CYCLOPEDIA embraces a body of Original 
Works on History, Biography, Literature, the Sciences, Arts, and 
Manufactures ; comprising Contributions from the most Eminent 
Writers of the age in the various departments. 

Independently of the Three separate Works above enumerated, 
the Series consists of 1615 double foolscap Sheets of Stereotype 
Plates, with numerous Stecl Plates and Engravings on Wood 

Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be had of 
MR. HODGSON, 192, Fleet Street, 


\ URRAY’S HANDBOOKS, 1851.—ADVER 


TISEMENTS intended for insertion in 


CONTINENTAL HANDBOOKS, before the Ist of May 
50, Albemarle Street, London, March, 1451 





Now ready, No III., price One Shilling, 


1851; 


OR, THE ADVENTURES OF MR. AND MRS. SANDBOYS, 


Their Son and Daughter, who came up to Town to “ Enjoy 
Themselves,” and sce the GREAT EXHIBITION 
BY HENRY MAYHEW, (Author of the “ Greatest Plogue of 
Life.” and GRORGE CRKUIKSHANK. 
David Bogue, Fleet Street 


MURRAY'S 
HANDBOOK of LONDON, must be forwarded to the Publisher 
before the 15th of April next; and for insertion in MURRAY'S 


} 


| 
| 
| 
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Liebig’s 


London 


I. 
Liebig and Kopp’s Annual Report of 
the PROGREss of CHEMISTRY, and the Allied Sciences, 
including the applications 
of Chemistry to Pharmacy, the Arts, and Manufactures, By 


Vhysics, Mineralogy, and Geology ; 


lrofessors LIEBIG and KOPP, with the co-operation of Pro 
fessors Huff, Dieffenbach, Etdling, Knapp, Will, and Zamminer 
hdited by Dr. HOPMANN and Dr. BENCE JONES 

Vols. I, and I1., 1847 and 1848, Svo, £1 ]2s. cloth 

Vol. IIL, Part 1, 1849, Svo, 10s 


Liebig’s Chemistry in its Application 


to AGRICULTURE and PHYSIOLOGY 


Svo, los. dd 


bhourth Edition 


ill. 


Familiar Letters on Che- 


A New and Cheap Edition, with many additional 
Foolscap Svo Nearly ready. 


MISTRY 
Letters. 


Iv. 


Liebig’s Animal Chemistry; or, Che- 


MISTRY in its 
PATHOLOGY 


PHYSIOLOGY and 
Os. td 


APPLICATIONS to 
Chird Edition Part l 


Vv. 
Liebig’s Researches into the Motion 


of the FLUIDS of the ANIMAL BODY 


Taylor, Walton, and Maberly, 28, Upper Gower Street, 
and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row 


Svo, Js 








NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK BY ALFRED SMEE, PRS 
PROCESS of THOUGHT adapted = to 


‘THE 
WORDS and LANGUAGE, with a description of the Rela 
tional and Differential Machines 


Price 7s. Now ready 
Longman and Co., Paternoster how 


On Tuesday, April 15, will be published in Two Volumes Svo, 
rice Sos. cloth 


\pEMOIRS of WILLIAM, WORDSWORTH. 


By the Rev. Dr. WORDSWORTH, Canon of Westminster 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street 





(THE CHRONICLE of 


Third Edition, in 2 vols 


Published this day, in one handsome volume 8vo, with 
lilustrations, price @s. in cloth, 


BATTEL ABBEY, in 


SUSSEX, originally compiled in Latin by a Monk of the 


Establishment, and now first translated, with Notes and an 
abstract of the subsequent History of the Abboy ivy MARK 
ANTONY LOWER, M.A 
MR. LOWERS OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
ESSAYS on ENGLISH SURNAMES. The 


post &vo, cloth, 12s 


CURIOSITIES of HERALDRY, with numerous 


Engravings, Svo, cloth, lds 


J. Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho, London 





Now ready, 


] EMOSTHENES DE CORONA. The Greek 

Text, with Pnglish Pxplanatory Notes Ky BW. FP 
DRAKE, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge Crowu 
SVO de 


The ELEMENTS of the GOSPEL HARMONY, 


with an Appendix containing a Catena on Inspiration from the 
Ante Nicene Fathers. By hh. F 
College. 


WESTCOTT, Fellow of Trinity 
Crown &vo, cloth Os. Od 
Cambridge: Macmillan and Co 


Londen: George Bell 





Just Published, in &vo, Cloth lettered, 3«., post free, 3s. 6d 


| TERVOUS AFFECTIONS ; being a few Obser- 


a vations on Nervous Disorders, the result of an extensive 
experience in the treatment of those diseases , 
on the Use and Abuse of Hydropathy 
M.D, Extra Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, London , 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of Fngland 


with some remarka 
By RICHARD DAWSON, 


london: Aylott and Jones, 8, Paternoster row 











ON, 
throwing aside that moral tone so necessary for a Pamily Journal 
A specimen Number, 16 pages large octavo, price 2d_, will be sent 
free by post on receipt of three postage stamps, by the publisher, 
John Lofts, 368, Strand, London 


yu E 


‘T= GOWNSMAN OF ALL SOULS; A Lecrenp 


or Oxronp, will be published weekly in the “ LOOKER 
a Journal combining amusement with instruction, without 





Just published, price 2s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges, or Is. 6d 
paper covers — 
COLLECTS PARAPHRASED, or 
TURNED INTO VERSE. For the use of Young People 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co., and J. G. Hiscoke, 
Richmond, Surrey 


London 





HARKDWICK’S HISTORY OF THE ARTICLES 
n fvo, price 108. 6d 


I 
A HISTORY OF THE ARTICLES OF RE- 


A LIGION: to which is added a SERIES of DOCUMENTS, 
from 4.p.1546 to a.p. 1615; together with Ilustrations from Con 
temporary Sources 
of St. Cathcrine’s Hall, Cambridge, and Whitehall Preacher. 


By CHARLES HARDWICK, M.A., Fellow 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place ; 
and Deighton, Cambridge 
THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON 
[HE GOLD WORSHIPPERS. By the Author 
, of “ Whitefriars,”’ &c. &c 
To be had at 


Parry and Co., 32 and 33, Leadenhall Street 
upwards of 3000 Circulating Libraries 








Just published, 
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WORKS ON 


NATURAL 


PUBLISHED BY 


HISTORY 


REEVE AND BENHAM, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 








THE VICTORIA REGIA. By Sir W. J. | 


Hooxers, K.H., D.C.L., F.R.8. In large so ma folio. | 
Beautifully illustrated by W. Fitch. 31s. 6d. coloured. } 


THE RHODODENDRONS OF SIK- 
KIM-HIMALAYA. With coloured drawings and descrip- 
tions made on the spot. By Joseru Darton Hooker, M.D., 
F.R.S. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooxes, K.H., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Mustrated by W. Fitch. Second Series. 

*.* In handsome imperial folio, with ten beautifully 
coloured plates. Price 25s. 


THE RHODODENDRONS OF SIK- 


KIM-HIMALAYA. By Dr. Joszeru Datton Hooker, M.D., 
&e. First Serics. 21s. 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, 
History of the British Sea-Weeds. By Wittiam Henny 
Haaver, M.D., M_R.LA., K rof the Herbarium of the ° 
University of Dublin, and Professor of Botany to the Dublin 


*,* Royal §vo. Published monthly in parts, 2s. 6d., large 
r, 5s. To be completed in sixty parts, containing three 
and sixty coloured plates. Part 57, just published. 


Vols. I. and Il., price 42 10s. each. 
NEREIS AUSTRALIS;; or, Illustrations 


of the A of the Southern Ocean. By Wiitiam Henry 
Haavery, M.D., M.R.1.A., Keeper of the Herbarium, and 
Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. 
*,* Imp. 8vo. To be completed in Four Parts, each con- 
taining twenty-five coloured plates, price £1 Is. 
Parts I. and II. now ready. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISTL | 


SEA-WEEDS By the Rev. Davin Lanpsnonoven, A.L.S., 
Member of the Wernerian Society of Edinburgh. 


*,* In one vol. royal 16mo, with twenty-two plates of 
figures. Price !0s, 6d. coloured. 


CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, 


commenced in 1786 ;) continued by Sir Wittiam Jackson 


THE ESCULENT FUNGUSES OF 


ENGLAND; atreatise on their History, Uses, Structure, 
Nutritious Properties, Mode of Cooking, Preserving, &c. 
By the Rev. Dr. BapHamM. 

*,* In one handsomely illustrated volume, super-royal 
8vo. Price #1 Is. coloured. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of BRITISH MYCO. 


LOGY; containing Figures and Descriptions of the 
Funguses of interest and novelty indigenous to Britain. By 
Mrs. Hussey. 

*,* In one handsome quarto volume, bound in cloth and 
gilt. With 90 coloured drawings. Price #7 12s.6d. Part 4 of 
the Second Series just published. 


VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS ; 


or, History of Forest Trees, Lichens, Mosses, and Ferns. 
By Mary Roserts. Elegantly bound. With twenty 
coloured Plates of Forest Scenery, by Fircn. Royal 16mo. 
10¢7 6d. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY ; contain- 


ing a familiar and technical description of the plants most 
common to the British Isles. By AGNes CaTLow. Second 
Edition. 

*,* In one vol. royal I16mo, with twenty plates of figures. 
10s. 6d. coloured. 


| 


Under the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 


ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE OF 
H.M.S. Samarang. By Joun Epwarp Garay, Sir Joun 
RicHaRpDson, Professor Owen, LovELL REEVE, and ADAM 
Wuite. Edited by Arruvr Apbams, F.L.S., Assistant- 
Surgeon, R.N., attached to the Expedition. 

*,* Complete in one vol. royal 4to, containing 55 plates. 
Price, strongly bound in cloth, £3 10s. coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF MAM- 
MALIA. By Apam Wuire, F.L.S. With sixteen coloured 
Plates of Quadrupeds, &c. by B. WATERHOUSE HAWKINs, 
F.L.S. One vol, royal l6mo. 10s. 6d. 





oones, K.H., D.C.L., &c., Director of the Royal Gardens 


of Kew. With observations on the culture of each species, | 


by Mr. Jouw Surru, A.L.S., Curator of the Royal Gardens. 


*,.* The present Series commences with the year 1845, | 
and is published in monthly numbers, each containing six | 
price 3s. 6d. coloured, or in volumes, price 42s. 


~ 76, just published, 


HOOKER’'S JOURNAL OF BOTANY 
and KEW GARDENS MISCELLANY. Edited by Sir 
Witttasm Jackson Hooxen. ‘ 


*,* In monthly numbers, with a plate, price Onc Shilling ; 
and in volumes, price 12s. 6d. No. 28, just published. 


A CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS 
PLANTS, selected from those most worthy of cultivation 


figured in Curtis's Botanical Magazine, with coloured figures 
and dissections, chiefly executed by Mr. Fitcn: the de- | 
scriptions (entirely re-written) by Sir Wittiam J. Hooxes, | 
F.R.8. With an introduction on the culture and manage- 
ment of Orchidacew generally, and on the treatment of each | 


genus; by Joun C. Lrons, Esq. 


*,* In one volume, royal 4to, containing one hundred plates. | 


oe Five Guineas. 
(Under the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.) 


FLORA ANTARCTICA; or, Botany of 


the Antaretic Voyage of H.M. Discovery Ships Erebus and 


Terrer, the years 1439-1843, under the command 
of Capt. Sir James Clark Ross, R.N., F.R.S. By Seen 
Datrow Hooxea, M.D., B.N.. F.R.S., &e., Botanist to the 


*,* Im two vols. royal (to, pp. 574 


CRYPTOGAMIA ANTARCTICA: 


. yi 

« Nagy mor Botany of the Antarctic Vo M 
yage of H.M. | 

Sh rebus and Terror. By Josern Datrow Hooxga, | 


M.D., F.RS., Re. 
> £2 ive. 
THE BRITISH 


ee & . By o~ Ratrs, MRCS, Honorary 


. Hist. Society. 
ings by Eowaap Jenner, AL. 8. =v Sas Gee. 
*e* Complete in one volume, royal octar , 
‘s 0, thirty- 
coloured Price 36s. cloth. > a 


eee TOURISTS FLORA. A Deseri 


** | 
eo” In one vol. royal ae PP. 255, plates 74. Price 4 4s. 


- ' 
a ee . the Flowering Plants and Ferns of 9 | calf, cloth sides, interleaved with blank pa 
~~ eh ag rance, Germany, Switzecland. Italy, and | 
Islands. By Joseru Woops, F.A.S.. PLS, | 


P.GS. Sea isa 


Price | 


DESMIDIEE ; or, | 








THE BIRDS of IRELAND. By Wir- 
| L1AM THompson, Esq., President of the Natural History and 
| Philosophical Society of Belfast. 

*,* Complete in 3 volumes, £2 4s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO ORNITHO- 


| LOGY. By Sir Wuttiam Jarpine, Bart., F.R.S.E., F.L.S. 


THE DODO AND ITS KINDRED; or, 


the History, Affinities, and Osteology of the Dopo, Sott- 
TAIRE, and other extinct birds of the islands Mauritius, 
, Rodriguez, and Bourbon. By H. E. SrrickLanp, Esq., 
M.A., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., President of the Ashmolean 
Society, and A. G. MeLviILte, M.D., M.R.C.S. 
*,* One vol. royal quarto, with eighteen plates and nume- 
rous wood illustrations. Price 21s. 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHO. 
LOGY, comprising all the British Birds. By P. H. Gosse, 
Author of ‘ Birds of Jamaica,’ ‘ The Ocean,’ &c. 


*.* In one vol. royal 16mo, with twenty plates of figures. 
Price 10s. 6d. coloured. 


/ CONCHOLOGTA ICONICA; or, Figures 
and Descriptions of the Shells of Molluscous Animals, with 
critical remarks on their synonymes, affinities, and circum- 
stances of habitation. By Lovett Reeve, F.L.S. 

*.* Demy 4to. Published monthly, in Parts, each containing 
eight plates Price 10s. Part 96 just published Sold also in 
Monographs of each genus separately; and in leather-bound 
volumes. Vol. 1 to 6, containing 762 Plates, £48. 4s. 9d 


CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA; or, 


Complete System of Conchology, with 300 plates of 1500 
figures of Shells. By Lovet Reeve, F.L.S. 
*,* In two quarto volumes, cloth. Price £10 coloured ; 
£6 plain. 


ELEMENTS OF CONCHOLOGY; or, 
Introduction to the Natural History of Shells and their 
|} Animals. By Lovet. Reever, F.L-S. 


* . ; 
-” Parts I. to X., royal &vo, with numerous illustrations, pric« 
3s. 64. each, coloured. 


CONCHOLOGIST’S NOMENCLATOR: 
or, Catalogue of recent species of Shells, with their autho- 
rities, sybonymes, and references to works where figured or 
_ described. By Acres Catiow, assisted by Lovett REEVE. 
*,° In sheets for labels, 20s. Cloth, 21s. Half-bound in 


ges. hs. 


POPULAR HISTORY of MOLLUSC: 
| with coloured plates. By Mary * end ees, 


. (In the press. 





CURTIS'S BRITISH ENTOMOLo¢ 


being Illustrations and Descriptions of the Gor 
Insects found in Great Britain and Irelana — 
coloured figures, from nature, of the most rare ed boo 
species, and, in many instances, of the plants 
they are found. By Joun Cvatis, F.Ls. 
The ‘ British Entomology’ was originally brouch? 
Monthly Numbers, size royal Svo, at 4s. jd, each conte, 
four coloured plates with text. It was commenced in | . 
and completed in 1840, in 193 Numbers, forming 16 vel ™ 
price £43 16s. ’ 
Price to Subscribers for complete copies in 16 yolomes ¢ 
Price of the new issue, and of odd Numbers, 3s 6d aot 
*,* Vol. I. of the New Issue now ready. _ 


EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE, FE 
Second, and Third Series. Crown 8vo. Beautifully tig 
trated and bound, Its. each. Coloured and bound extn 
gilt back, sides, and edges, 21s. each. iy 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY 
comprising a familiar and technical description of sy 
Insects most common to the british Isles. By Manu E 
CATLOW. 

*,* In one vol. royal 16mo, with sixteen plates of figures 
Price 10s. 6d. coloured, 


THE BRITISH PALEOZOtIe¢ 
FOSSILS, added by Professor Sedgwick to the Wow 
wardian Museum. By Professor M‘Coy. In royal & 
with numerous Plates. 


THOUGHTS ON A PEBBLE; or, 1 
First Lesson in Geology. By Gipron ALGrRNon Mayra 
LL.D., F.R.S., Vice-President of the Geological Socier 
&e. Eighth Edition. 

Considerably enlarged, with four coloured plates, twenty. 
eight woodcuts, and Portrait of the Author engraved « 
steel, handsome cloth, gilt edges, pp. 102, price 5s. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS, with nume. 


‘ne } 


Upon Fy 


} 


volor 


rous woodcuts. By Roper Hunr. [ Just rea 
THE POETRY OF SCIENCE; &, 


Studies of the Physical Phenomena of Nature. By Reem 
Hunt, Author of ‘ Panthea,’ and ‘ Researches on Light 
Second Edition. Revised. With an Index. 

*.* One vol. 8vo. Price 123. 


PANTHEA, the SPIRIT of NATURE 
By Rosert Hunt, Author of ‘The Poetry of Selene 
One vol. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


POPULAR MINERALOGY. By Hest 


SoweErBy. With twenty coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


THE PLANETARY AND STELLAE 
UNIVERSE. By Ropert James Mayy. 

*,* In one vol. 8vo, with 50 astron mical Diagrams 
Map of the Circumpolar Constellations. Price cloth 


TOY | 4 { 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THEW ISpOx 

AND BENEVOLENCE OF THE DEITY, as maniiete 
in Nature. By H. Epwarps, LL.D. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DROPS OF WATER; their Marvellow 
and Beautiful Inhabitants displayed by the ee 
By Acnes CatLow. Square 12imo. With col This de 


Handsome cloth, gilt edges. 7s. 6d. [18s OF 


INSTINCT and REASON. By Aue 
Ser, F.R.S., Author of ‘ Electro-Biolozy. One We * 
With coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 15s. 

ity 


Under the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the ‘GE OF 

NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE" 
H.M.8. SAMARANG, during the years 18451, 0° Ce, 
Sir Epwarp Betcuen, C.B., F.R.AS. 900 cd 
mander of the Expedition. With a Popular by Aste 
the Natural History of the islands visited, >Y 
Apams, F.L.S. pured Pit 

*.* In 2 vols. &vo, 964 pp., 35 Charts, Col ¥ 
and Etchings. Price 36s. cloth. 


. Tr Y y ) oF 
TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR T) 
BRAZIL; principally through the Northern ears 1S 
the Gold and Diamond Districts, during soe ; 

By the late Geoxce Garpner, M.D., F L.S., Edits 
ent of the Botanic Gardens of Ceylon. S¢ he Ase’ 
*.* In one volume octavo, with a Map oa 198.0 

7 a - ; 

Route and View of the Organ Mountains. INs 
he 


| NOTES OF A TOUR IN THE Pia 


. frome 
OF INDIA, tue Himara, &e.; being ext cera 
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private letters of Dr. Hooker, written during Esc * 
| Botanical Mission to those countries. = a to Da™ 
| Catcurra. Price 2s, 6d. Part I. CaLcutt 
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REVIEWS. 





The Geological Observer. 


By Sir Henry T. 


de la Beche, C.B., F.R.S., Director General 
of the Geological Survey of the United 


Kingdom. Longmans. 


No ivi 
so constant 


. 
iv 
UV 


of many years spent in active scientific service. 


Not only do they contain the fruit of innu- | 
that very few such persons are likely to be 


merable original observations, but also a series 


of critical analyses of the geological theories | 


and discoveries in which the last half century 
has been prolific. The high standing and 
eminence of Sir Henry de la Beche will ensure 
fr his book the attention of his geological 
compeers, and of men of science in general. 
Vindful of what is too often forgotten, that 
the power and knowledge which enable an 
suthor to comment profoundly, ought to 
entail upon him the duty to teach us well, he 
has written this treatise in such a manner, 
that it will serve as atrusty guide and monitor 


ne geologist has wielded the hammer 
mntly in the field as the author of the 
volume before us. The suggester and director 
of the geological survey of the United King- 
» has embodied in its pages the experience | 


to those who are desirous of entering the | 


geological arena, or who have just commenced 
their scientific career: thus it is equally 
adapted to interest the beginner and the pro- 
ficient. Owing to the author's just and well- 
known appreciation of the economical bearings 
of his subject, many of the pages of his work 
bear closely and importantly on the labours 
and pursuits of the miner and the engineer. 
The scientific chemist has it in his power to 
render vast services to geology, as yet undone, 
though, owing to the unacquaintance with 
geological facts and principles too prevalent 
among chemists, he is unable to effect the 
good he might do. Inthe ‘Geological Ob- 
server, he will find abundant indications of 
the direction in which his science can best 
be brought to bear, and valuable suggestions 
‘ind information calculated to serve as a basis 
‘ur his researches. ‘These may perhaps tempt 
him to master a subject that has many affini- 
ties with chemistry, and through those affini- 
tles offers a fresh and fair opening for original 
investigation. This, indeed, is a prominent 
and peculiar feature of the book. 

Many of our readers may possibly be 
unaware that the whole mineral structure of 
the British islands is undergoing minute inves- 
‘gation and survey. An undertaking so labo- 
a involves time and expense; but the 
bis al co art by the director and 
edly» heeds are colleagues, a band 

; iadividee a p Bed a discrimination 
ol so abi ity. As to the time and 

ye: Hey are very small items when com- 
pared with the public gain. 
good money annually squandered in mining 


And ena; : ° - , 
te principles of geology, and of the details | : 
‘the young geologist would do well to bear in 


of the : 
rive iio ture of our country, is enormous. 
Ps a istrict has been completely surveyed, 

SMe Tap of it published, such mistakes, 


le . e 
Geictert eee ° 
+ ous alike to individual interests and 


On the “ 


hon afforded, which, if properly used, is as 


Qiheer, 2 a Ms ¢ bd 

me on circulation, at a rate within the 
of ul, of such information, in the shape 
maps and memoirs, and the dis- 


PAY of the evidences of the work 


as , ; 
Money to the agriculturist and en-_ 
changes in which it pers a part, are passed in 


| 





The amount of | 


the nati y 
national revenue, are not likely to occur. | 
ntrary, the legitimate channels for | 


mini : e &ye 
. lig enterprise are indicated, and informa- 
| posits; the geological influences of the sea and | 





done in a national museum,—we hope before 
long to be accompanied by the imparting of 
solid educational instruction in these matters 
of public interest,—has, with wise foresight, 
been instituted by our government, as well as 
by the leading and most enlightened states of 
Europe and America. The direction of such 
a work must be a task of no ordinary energy 
and skill. To be qualified for it, a rare eom- 
bination of practical and theoretical knowledge 
is required. This must be not merely geolo- 
gical knowledge alone; there must be added 
an intimate acquaintance with the numerous 
arts and manufactures in which mineral pro- 
duets are employed. It is needless to say 


met with. Fortunately we have in Britain a 
geologist equal to these demands, and devot- 
ing his time and thoughts to the public ser- 
vice. 

Few of our institutions are more thoroughly 
national than the Museum of Practical Geo- 
logy, over which, and the geological survey 
of these islands, Sir Henry de la Beche pre- 





sides. The idea of exhibiting in a public 
museum the proofs, in the shape of specimens, 
sections, models, and documents of the data 
upon which the national geological map is 
founded, and of illustrating its value by dis- 


_ playing the varied applications of our mineral 


wealth, systematically arranged, is worthy of 
an English government. ‘The building itself | 
is one of the ornaments of the metropolis ; 
one of the few architectural piles erected at 
publie cost, in which there is an equal display | 
of good taste and absence of wasteful outlay. | 
The interior is in the highest degree commo- 
dious and elegant. In its decorations, the | 
purpose of the edifice is kept in view, and the 
employment of the various kinds of marble 
and ornamental stone, furnished by the quar- | 
ries of the British islands, for the columns | 
and inlaying forming part of the architecture, 
is a happy thought, and one likely to surprise 
both natives and foreigners, since few know 
how rich our country is in such valuable pro- 
ducts. Within the building are appliances of 
every kind for study and research, the prac- 
tical character of its contents being constantly | 
borne in mind. — Laboratories, offices for the 
treasuring and consultation of mining records, 
and rooms, especially a lecture-theatre, for 
publie instruction, give a distinctive and 
useful character to all the arrangements. 
Coming from such a source, the ample dis- 
cussion of geological evidences contained in | 
‘The Geological Observer’ must have great 
weight. A glance at its contents will serve to 
show how thoroughiy the author has carried 
out his purpose of combining theoretical with | 
practical instructions. Everywhere do we 
find a full and equal appreciation of the value 
of physical and paleontological facts. Before 
alopting any one conclusion in preference to 
another, the possibilities of the case are in- 
geniously and cautiously discussed, and many _ 
a warning given and danger indicated which 


mind. After a brief systematic introduction, 
an inquiry is instituted into the phenomena 
of decomposition, with their bearing on the 
nature of soils; the various effects of water in 
its action on rocks and mineral substances ; 
the formation of lakes and fresh-water de- | 


all its resulting phenomena, and the chemical 


full review, as well as all the relations of 
organized nature to sedimentary formations. | 
The agencies of ice, volcanic action and its ate | 


| tendant disturbances, their influence on thedis- 
tribution and destruction of living creatures, 
‘are discussed at leneth. The modes of aceu- 
mulation of rocks, the chemical and physical 
phenomena exhibited by mineral masses, the 
causes of contortion and fracture, denudation, 
and the features presented by mineral veins, 
occupy their full share, and bring this im- 
portant treatise to a close. 

A volume thus embracing a comprehensive 
examination of the principles of geology, and 
the direction of its applications, and, at 
the same time, minutely instructing in the 
methods of geological research, affords no 
points for special analysis, such as would be 
adapted to our limits. But it becomes a duty 
to call attention to the highly philosophical 
character of the work and the soundness of 
the views advocated in it. This is the more 
necessary since, in a growing science possess- 
ing a luxuriant literature, it is of great con- 
sequence that learners especially should be 
consigned to trustworthy and able guides. 
As an example of the vigorous and, at the 
same time, cautious manner in which the 
subject is handled, we would indicate the ad- 
mirable section on the mode of accumulation 
of the detrital and fossiliferous rocks, at page 
543, and quote the prefatory remarks; 


; 


“The observer, having well considered the 
manner in which the accumulations of mineral 
matter are at present effected, chemically and 
mechanically, through the agency of water, as also 
the mode in which the remains of animal and 
vegetable life may be entombed amid such accumu- 
lations, has to study the various layers, beds, or 
other forms of mineral matter formed by aqueous 
means, and in which organic remains are more or 
less distributed in various parts of the world. In 


one respect he has an advantage over his previous 


investigations, inasmuch as while he could then 
often only infer that which takes place beneath 
seas and lakes, he has in these rocks frequent 
opportunities of obtaining direct evidence of that 
which actually occurred beneath them, the large 
proportion of these beds being the bottoms of 


| various seas or bodies of fresh water, deposited over 
' each other, and subjected to variation from local 


causes. 
“ Jnasmuch as the dry land of the world is thus 
little else than the bottoms of seas and lakes, inter- 


mixed with igneous matter vomited, upwards at 


different times from beneath the surface of the 
earth, some of the latter spread at once on thia 


surface, at other times only laid bare by the re- 


| will have to dismiss from his mind the existing d 


moval of superincumbent deposits, the observer 
1 


lands and waters of the world, and substitute suc 


_ other distributions of them as may best accord with 
the evidence which, from time to time, he will 


| obtain. 


No matter how highly raised into moun- 
tains, or slightly elevated in plains, these ancient 
bottoms of oceans, seas, and bodies of fresh water 
may now be, they did not constitute dry land when 
formed, and consequently waters once oceupied the 
areas where they now occur. We have seen that, 
to produce detrital accumulations, certain condi- 
tions of dry land are needed, whence their com- 
ponent parts have to be derived; and, therefore, 
to form the ancient sea bottoms of any given time, 
dry land appears required out of an area sq circum- 
stanced, and yet so near to it as to afford the 
materials found. Considerations of this kind 
demand an enlarged view of the physical geography 
of different geological times, and such a disregard 
of the existing distribution of land and water, that 
while all due weight is allowed for the employment 
of a given amount of mineral matter, over certain 
large areas, in the production of detrital aecumula- 
tions of different dates--the wearing away of one 
portion raised above the ocean presenting materials 
for an equal and subsequent deposit beneath it in 
an adjacent situation; and consequently, that 
oscillations in the relative levels of the existing 
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areas of our present continents may keep such 
matter much in one large area, the mind of the 
observer must not be too much occupied by the 
present arrangements of land and water on the 
surface of the earth. . 

“é While evidence is sought amid detrital or fos- 
siliferous accumulations, of the mode in which the 
mineral matter of rocks has been chemically or 
mechanically gathered together, and the observer 
endeavours to trace among age moa ge 
estuaries, ba tories, ow and deep 
REAS, roe Coen oe and the other modifications 
of water around and amid dry land, he has at the 
same time most carefully to study the mode of 
occurrence of any organic remains found in these 
accumulations. He will have to see if there be 
evidence that the animals or plants lived and died 
in or upon the beds where their remains are now 
found ; or whether, after death, such remains were 
drifted into these situations. He will also have 
most carefully to refer to the distrioution of the 
animals and plants, existing at any given geolo- 
gical time, according to conditions, regarding that 
distribution as well on the large scale as with re- 
spect to any minor area.” 

The work is well got up and profusely 





life; 


In both cases the picture may be too highly 
coloured, and the state of feeling among the 
lower classes in some measure exaggerated ; 
but the main features are unquestionably 
true, and the author draws in the firm lines 
and with the strong characteristic touches of 
one who has kept the living reality before his 


His shadows are often of the blackest, 


eyes. 

bat they are not deepened for effect, but be- 
cause the artist found them made to his hand. 
His 


—_— is the pathos of stern suffering 


Although the book has merits far above 


those of the ordinary novel, yet its sketches 
of character are of a very high class, and the 
incidents full of interest. 


We shall not mar 


illustrated with excellent woodcuts, many of | the pleasure of the reader by furnishing any 


which are as remarkable for their picture-like 
character as for their geological truth. 





Yeast: a Problem. Reprinted, with Correc- 
tions and Additions, from ‘ Fraser's Maga- 
zine.” John W. Parker. 

Tris isa remarkable book. As a story, it 

may not answer the demands of the jaded 

novel reader, but it is not for him that the | 
book is written, and the canons of his criti- 
cism are not applicable to its structure and 
purpose. It is the history of a mind, or 
rather of a large section of the young and | 
vigorous minds of the time, working amid the 
perplexities and hypocrisies, religious, moral, 
social, and political, of English lite, and strug- | 
gling for a purer faith, and a nobler sphere of | 
action. Many will find in it a picture, painted | 
in living colours, of states of thought and feel- 
ing which they have themselves gone through, 
and will thank the author for the eloquent | 
statement of views and principles for which | 
they have themselves endeavoured to find 
adequate expression. Others will pronounce | 
the book an unsatisfactory one, because it 
enunciates doubts and suggests difliculties in 
regard to existing social evils, without finding | 
answers for the one or solutions for the other. 

This is an objection, however, which must 

give way, when it is remembered that a difli- 

culty clearly stated is half resolved, and that 
social evils so complex as those which distin- 
guish our own country and time, as they have | 
arisen through the operation of a multitude 
of causes, are not to be diminished or removed 
except by agencies which no single mind can 
anticipate. To ascertain the seat and extent | 
of a disease is the first step; the processes of | 
cure must often be regulated by the circum- 
stances of the hour. 

The hand of the author of ‘ Alton Locke’ is | 
apparent in this book; or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, the readers of these papers as they 
first appeared some years ago in ‘ Fraser's 
Magazine,’ recognised in ‘Alton Locke’ the 
same independence and vigour of thought and 
style which had stamped upon them the. 
umpress of a thoroughly original and manly 
mind. As in ‘Alton Locke’ the author por- 
trayed the misery and vice which fester be- 
neath the smoke of our over pled cities, so 
in the present volume he has painted the | 
iwnorance, squalor, and degradation of the | 
rural population in our villages and hamlets. 





_ day in March. 
| stood out the winter’s frost, spun and quivered 


| outline of the story, but rather tempt him 
| into sending for the book by a few random 
extracts. Here is a landscape painted with a 
master’s hand :— 


‘A silent, dim, distanceless, steaming, rotting 
The last brown oak-leaf, which had 


plump down, and then lay; as if ashamed to have 
broken for a moment the ghastly stillness, like an 
awkward guest at a great dumb dinner-party. <A 
cold suck of wind just proved its existence, by 
toothaches on the north side of all faces. The 


| spiders, having been weather-bewitched the night 


before, had unanimously agreed to cover every 


| brake and briar with gossamer-cradles, and never a 
fly to be caught in them; like Manchester cotton- | 





| The ill-looks of the young girls surprised 


is sarcasm, biting and remorseless, is | 
the sarcasm not of the misanthrope but of | 
the man who, in the very fulness of his love 
for his fellow-men, abhors whatever is false, 
conventional, and untrue. 
with him in many things, but in all we recog- 
nise the voice of a man thoroughly in earnest, | 
and speaking with the fiery energy of genius 

' what he strongly feels or firmly believes. 


_babies in arms nearly as big 


We may differ | 


** Lancelot could not help, even at th 


detection, investing capital enough Te thee 
and ginger-bread, to furnish the archi Bae 
with the material for a whole carnival of rater 
aches ; and he felt a great inclination t ee 
fairing-stall in a like manner, on behalf uf the." 
bedizened sickly-looking girls round. jms)?” 


° 1, but he x. 
afraid of the jealousy of some beer-bemud ae ru 
sled swaip 


him mye 


Here and there smiled a plump rosy face ep 
o ouUZh 


but the majority seemed under-sized under? 
utterly wanting in grace, vigour, and whe. 
penny-a-liners call ‘rude health.’ He ened 
it to Tregarva. The keeper smiled mournfilly 
““* You see those little creatures dragging | 


dome 
as themselye: < 
That and bad food, want of milk especially ‘“ 


counts for their growing up no bigger than ther 4. 
and as for their sad countenances. sir, most of ' 
must carry a lighter conscience before th 
brighter face.’ 

*** What do you mean” asked Lancelot. 

“The clergyman who enters the weddings as) 
the baptisms knows well enough what I mem. te 
But we'll go into that booth, if you want tos 
the thick of it, sir; that’s to say, if you'r po 
ashamed.’ e # 

‘**T hope we need neither of us do anything ty 
be ashamed of there: and as for seeing, I begin y 
agree with you, that what makes the whole thin 
most curious is its intense dulness,’” : 


Lancelot and Tregarva enter one of th: 
booths :— 

‘As soon as Lancelot’s eyes were accustome! 
to the reeking atmosphere, he saw seated at ts 
long temporary tables of board, fifty or sixty 
‘My Brethren,’ as clergymen call them in the: 
sermons, wrangling, stupid, beery, with sod: 


f then 
CV Carry 4 


/eyes and drooping lips—interspersed with mor 


girls and brazen-faced women, with dirty flower 


in their caps, whose whole business seemed to 


spinners madly glutting the markets in the teeth | 


of ‘no demand.’ The steam crawled out of the 
dank turf, and reeked off the flanks and nostrils of 
the shivering horses, and clung with clammy paws 
to frosted hats and dripping boughs.—A soulless, 
skyless, catarrhal day, as if that bustling dowager, 
old mother Earth—what with match-making in 


' themselves from the 


to cast jealous looks at each other, and defen! 
coarse overtures of the 
swains, 

‘‘ Lancelot had been already perfectly astonish 
at the foulness of language which prevailed; ax 
the utter absence of anything like chivalrous » 


' spect, almost of common decency, towards wome. 


giving in autumn—was fairly worn out, and put to | 


| bed with the influenza, under wet blankets and the 


cold-water cure.” 


The hero of the tale visits a country fair, 


from the description of which we extract the | 


following vivid sketches. 
_ Lancelot was a little disappointed at his 
first glimpse of the village-green :— 

“ Certainly his expectations had not been very 
exalted; but there had run through them a hope 


| of something melodramatic, dreams of May-pole 
_ dancing and athletic games, somewhat of village- 


belle rivalry, of the Corin and Sylvia school: or 
failing that, a few Touchstones and Audreys, some 
genial earnest buffo humour, here and there. But 
there did not seem much likelihood of it. Two or 
three apple and ginger-bread stalls, from which 
draggled children were turning slowly and wistfully 
away to go home ; a booth full of trumpery fairings 
in front of which tawdry girls were coaxing maudlin 
youths, with faded southernwood in their button- 
holes; another long low booth, from every crevice 
of which reeked odours of stale beer, and smoke 
by courtesy denominated tobacco, to the treble 
accompaniment of a jigging fiddle and a tambou- 
rine, aud the bass one of grumbled oaths and curses 


_ within—these were the means of relaxation which 


the piety, freedom, and civilisation of fourteen cen- 


turies, from Hengist to Queen Victoria, had devised 


and — possible for the English peasant! 

‘““There seems very little here to sai 
Lancelot, half peevishly. = 
_ “*T think, sir,” quoth Tregarya, 
is what's most worth seeing.’ 


But lo! the language of the elder women Was qu 
as disgusting as that of the men, if not worse, 5 


. 4 ’ , . shispe amark on the point to Tregarva, * 
spring, and fétes champétres in summer, and dinner- | whispered a remar I 8 


shook his head. . 
“<Tt's the field-work, sir—the field-work, ts 


| does it all. They get accustomed there from ter 
| childhood to hear words whose very meanings © 





| 


‘that very thing | fore I do thank you. 


shouldn't know: and the elder teach the younge 
ones, and the married ones are worst of all. & 
wears them out in body, sir, that field-work, 
makes them brutes in soul and in manners. 
“«* Why don’t they give it up! Why don’ o 
respectable ones set their faces against it! 
«They can't afford it, sir. They must goat 
or go hungered, most of them. And oe. 
like the gossip, and scandal, and coarse fun 
while their children are left at home to play 2™ 
roads, or fall into the fire, as plenty do every 7* 
“** Why not at school” , ™ 
““«The big ones are kept at home, 51, to phy 
nursing those little ones who are too young 4 
Oh, sir,’ he added, in a tone of deep feeling 
very little of a father’s care, ora mother's love 
a labourer’s child knows in these days: :, 
“ Lancelot looked round the booth witha bop 
feeling. There was awkward dancing ae - 
the upper end. He was too mueh sickened *: 
and look at it. ” fe 
‘‘ Now and then there was a poaching or 
one of the lowest flash London school— r 
all—was roared in chorus in the presenc 
women. ip 
“ ‘Tam afraid that you do not on, oa ' 
having brought you to any place 9 ©. a 


gentleman,’ said a, seeing 
face. be 
“ € Because it is so unfit for a gentlema> “ow 
It is right to 
one’s own flesh and blood are doing. 
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« ‘flark to that song, sir’ that’s an old one. I 
sdn't think they'd get on to singing that. 
“The blackbird was again on the table, but seemed 
vis time disinclined to exhibit. 
~ «<< Out wi'un, boy; it wain’t burn thy mouth!’ 
«*] be afeard.’ 
«*Q’ who! 
“*Keper there.” 
“He pointed to Tregarva ; there was a fierce 
owl round the room. 
*««JPam no keeper,’ shouted Tregarva, starting 
, «] was turned off this morning for speaking 
»y mind about the squires, and now I am one of 
vou, to live and die.’ 
‘ «This answer was received with a murmur of 


applause ; and a fellow in a scarlet merino necker- | 


hief. three waistcoats, and a fancy shooting-jacket, 
who had been eyeing Lancelot for some time, sidled 
»p behind them, and whispered in Tregarva’s ear,— 
“«*Perhaps you'd like an engagement in our line, 
young man; and your friend there, he seems a 


. 


sporting gent too.—We could show him very pretty | 


shooting. 

“Tregarva answered by the first and last oath 
Lancelot ever heard from him, and turning to him, 
as the rascal sneaked off, — 

“*That’s a poaching crimp from London, sir; 
tempting these poor boys to sin, and deceit, and 
drunkenness, and theft, and the hulks.’ 

‘7 fancy I saw him somewhere the night of our 
row—you understand ”’ 

“*So do I, sir; but there's no use talking of it.’ 

* Blackbird was by this time prevailed on to sing, 


and burst out as melodious as ever, while all heads | 


were cocked on one side in delighted attention. 


“TI zeed a vire o’ Monday night, 

A vire both great and high; 

But I wool not tell you where, my boys, 
Nor wool not tell you why. 

The varmer he come screeching out, 
To zave ’uns new brood mare ; 

Zays I, ‘You and your stock may roast, 
Vor aught us poor chaps care.’ 


Coorus, boys, coorus!’ 
“ And the chorus burst out,— 
“ Then here's a curse on varmers all, 
As rob and grind the poor ; 
To re’p the fruit of all their works 
In **** for evermoor-r-r-r. 
A blind owld dame come to the vire, 
_ Zo near as she could get ; 
Zays, ‘ Here's a luck I warn't asleep, 
To lose this blessed hett. 
They robs us of our turfing rights, 
Our bits of chips and sticks, 
Till poor folks now can’t warm their hands, 
Except by varmer’s ricks.’ 
Then, &e. 
And again the boy's delicate voice rang out the 
rrocious chorus, with something, Lancelot fancied, 
‘ fiendish exultation, and every worn face lighted 
Wp with a coarse laugh, that indicated no malice— 
but also no mercy.” 
W e doubt much whether in making his 
ie as a body, join in such a chorus as 
this, the author carries truth along with him. 
rre 2 4 ° . . 
por as are their privations, there is not, we 
aia among the peasantry generally 
ont “3 of hostility either towards farmer 
o- ord, but precisely the reverse; and 
im be aye ae for such and no other could he 
e. > sho : . 
ys he iper sing such a song in the hearing 
andy mid, of rustics in any county in Eng- 
a 0 if its meaning were understood, 
oe ucking in the nearest horse-pond 
aanal to cool his lyrical fervour in the 
he manner. Worthless fellows are 
te to _ found in every community of 
a ohn leery ready to listen to the 
ngs 
we im oe of vapouring vagabonds, who 
of ; every instance the originators 
G ineendiary fire . b ° ° > . 
other vices, Yh 8; but in this, as in their 
ag they form the exceptions to their 
me Blog Would receive from that class 
. meets nor mercy. 
eteeptional to thew of arguing from the 
follow: ad ; universal appears in the 
wg ballad; but we can forgive in some 


fer 





| 





sake of its picturesque and rugged force :— 


A ROUGH RHYME ON A ROUGH MATTER, 


Over the crest of the hill, 
Where the clover and corn lay sleeping 
Under the moonlicht still. 


' 
“The merry brown hares came leaping 
' 
' 


“ Leaping late and early, 
Till under their bite and their tread 
The swedes, and the wheat, and the barley, 
Lay cankered, and trampled, and dead. 


* A poacher's widow sat sighing 
On the side of the white chalk bank, 
W here under the gloomy fir- woods 
One spot in the ley throve rank. 


* She watched a long tuft of clover, 
Where rabbit or hare never ran: 
For its black sour haulm covered over 
The blood of a murdered man. 


“She thought of the dark plantation, 
And the hares, and her husband's blood ; 
And the voice of her indignation 
Rose up to the throne of God. 


“*T am long past wailing and whining— 
I have wept too much in my life ; 
I’ve had twenty years of pining 
As an English labourer's wife. 
* A labourer in Christian England, 
Where they cant of a Saviour’s name, 
And yet waste men’s lives like the vermin’s, 
For a few more brace of game. 


** There’s blood on your new foreign shrubs, squire ; 
There is blood on your pointers’ feet ; 
There is blood on the game you sell, squire, 
And there’s blood on the game you eat ! 


“ You have sold the labouring man, squire, 
Body and soul to shame, 

To pay for your seat in the House, squire, 

And to pay for the feed of your game. 


** You made him a poacher yourself, squire, 

When you'd give neither work nor meat ; 

And your barley-fed hares robbed the garden 
At our starving children’s feet ; 


“When packed in one reeking chamber, 
Man, maid, mother, and little ones lay ; 
While the rain pattered in on the rotting bride-bed, 
And the walls let in the day ; 


** When we lay in the burning fever 
On the mud of the cold clay floor, 
Till you parted us all for three months, squire, 
At the cursed workhouse-door. 


** We quarrelied like brutes, and who wonders ” 
What self-respect could we keep, 
Worse housed than your hacks and your pointers, 
Worse fed than your hogs and your sheep ? 


“ Our daughters with base-born babies 
Have wandered away in their shame ; 
If your misses had slept, squire, where they did, 
Your misses might do the same. 


‘‘Can your lady patch hearts that are breaking 
With handfuls of coal and rice, 
Or by dealing out flannel and sheeting 
A little below cost price ? 
“ You may tire of the gaol and the workhouse, 
And take to allotments and schools, 
But you've run up a debt that will never 
Be repaid us by penny-club rules. 
“In the season of shame and sadness, 
In the dark and dreary day, 
When scrofula, gout, and madness 
Are eating your race away ; 
* When to kennels and liveried varlets 
You have cast your daughters’ bread, 
And, worn out with liquor and harlots, 
Your heir at your feet lies dead; 
“ When your youngest, the mealy-mouthed rector, 
Lets your soul rot asleep to the grave; 
You will find in your God the protector 
Of the freeman you fancied your slave.’ 
“ She looked at the tuft of clover, 
And wept till her heart grew light ; 
And at last, when her passion was over, 
Went wandering into the night. 
“But the merry brown hares came leaping 
Over the uplands still, 
Where the clover and corn lay sleeping 
On the side of the white chalk hill.” 


Hood might have written this. In his 
later years he would, however, have lowered 
its tone a little. 

The book abounds with fresh and often 
| profound remarks, always admirably ex- 
| pressed, and indeed it contains In a small 
"space more matter to stimulate thought and 
-to feed the faney than any 
the same class that has issued from the 





volume of 


measure the exaggeration of the tone for the | press for many a day. It is no mere piece 
of authorcraft, no mere making up of old 


ideas in new forms, but a voice speaking be- 
cause it is charged with a message which it 
must perforce declare, and out of the fulness 
of convictions which ‘it were death to hide.’ 
A strong intellect and high heart have poured 
their wealth into every page, and they will 
reap their reward in the active sympathy of 
a wide cirele of the thoughtful readers of all 


| classes. 





The Lexington Papers; or, Some Account of 
the Courts of London and Vienna, at the 
conclusion of the Seventeenth Century. 
Edited, with Notes, by the Hon. H. 
Manners Sutton. Murray. 

Tris work is a valuable contribution to the 

history of the reign of William IIT. It con- 


sists of the official and private correspondence 


of Lord Lexington, during his mission to the 
Imperial Court in the years 1694-5-6 and 7. 
This correspondence was lately discovered in 


the library at Kelham, formerly the residence 


of Lord Lexington, and is now edited by his 
descendant, Mr. Manners Sutton, ina manner 
which deserves our warmest commendation. 
Mr. Sutton evidently possesses a minute and 
accurate knowledge of the history of the 
period to which the letters relate, and his 
numerous and valuable notes supply the 
information which most readers require in 
perusing a correspondence like the one be- 
fore us. 

From a Memoir prefixed to the work, we 
gather a few particulars chy ye Lord Lex- 


ington. He was the second and last lord of 
‘this name. His father was raised to the 


Peerage by Charles L., in reward for his ser- 





| 


i 


vices, and as some compensation for the losses 
which he had suffered in espousing the royal 
cause. He died in 1688, full of years, and 
was sneceeded in the peerage by his only 
son, who was born in 1661. The second 
Lord Lexington, after being employed by 
William II]. in one or two foreign mis- 
sions, was sent in 1694 as Envoy whet 
dinary to the Imperial Court, and he remained 
at Vienna in this capacity until 1697. Shortly 
after his return he was named a Member of 
the Council of Trade and Plantations. He 
had been previously appointed one of the 
Lords of the Bedchamber to the King, and 
in this capacity was present at the death of 
William IT]. “During the earlier part of the 
reign of Queen Anne, Lord Lexington lived 
in retirement; but when the Ministers re- 
solved to make peace with France, he was 
selected to conduct the negotiations with 
Spain, and went to Madrid in 1712. He 
remained in Spain about a year; and on the 
accession of George I. he escaped on ye 
ment, though he was severely censured in a 
Report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons, for his share in the negotiations 
for the peace. Ile died in 1723, leaving two 
daughters, one of whom was married to the 
third Duke of Rutland. The eldest son by 
this marriage was John, Marquis of Granby, 
the well-known general; a younger son, Lord 
George Manners, took the name of Sutton, 
and from him are descended all who bear 
conjointly the names of Manners and Sutton. 

The present volume does not contain many 
letters from Lord Lexington himeelf, and gives 
very scanty information respecting the court 
of Vienna. The great bulk of the correspond- 
ence consists of letters addressed to Lord 
Lexington. Among his principal correspond- 
ents were Mr. Vernon, who was at the time 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


[April 5 








oo 

: . | seal, which is not to be gotten till hur 
eonfidential agent to the Date of bay wendy get out of people's heads, and they 
bury, and w ose corres ence Stan remember that Mr. Stepney waits here his orders 
latter was blishea in ] 1; General d for the Rhine, and Mr. Prior his appointments at 


hope, the father of the first Earl Stanhope, 
who was then British Minister at Madrid; 
and the poet Prior, who held a diplomatic 
intment at the Hague. From the latter 
are several letters, to which most per- 
sons will turn with interest, but will be some- 
what disappointed. His letters are not written 
with the ease and sprightliness which we 
might have e his poems. The 
style and the wit seem to us forced and un- 
natural; but our readers shall judge for 
themselves. At the beginning of the follow- 
ing letter he is speaking of the death of Queen 
Ma , whose loss was greatly deplored by the 
whole nation :— 
“* Mr. Prior to Lord and Lady Lexington. 
o e, Jan. $4, 1695. 
‘Since the horrid loss of Her Majesty, at naming 
of which my Lord will sigh and my Lady will cry, 
I protest I have written nothing but nonsense, 
which is a present I humbly offer to some of my 
correspondents, but it is not so very proper for 
you. U this occasion I have lost my senses 
and 100/. a year,* which is something for a philo- 
sopher of my circumstances; but Deus providebit, 
which being interpreted is (to my Lady) God will 
ide, i# my motto (and for it I hope Mrs. 
Javera will have a good opinion of me, for it is 
taken from the Scripture), I have given notice of 
this cruel change to the States and Ministers here, 
ina long trailing cloak and a huge band, the one 
uite dirty with this thaw, the other really 
slubbered with my tears. I am so much in earnest 
in this sad affair that people think I am something 
very considerable in England, that have such a 
to the public, and it makes me cry afresh 
n they ask me in what county my lands are. 
Whether this proceeds from loyalty or interest God 
knows, but I have truly cried a basin full, Je ne 
puis plus; ‘tis impossible for me to tell you the 
sorrow that reigns universally in Holland; these 
people, who never had any passions before, are 
now touched, and marble weeps. I dare not pre- 
sume to tell my Lord how I think our affairs will 
go in England ; he has better correspondence there 
than I; I only say we expect the King will make 
the campaign, and the public be left in the hands 
of commissioners. I have had here my Lord Paget's 
secretary, who is gone into England on his Lord- 
ship's affairs; he speaks of my Lord Lexington as 
he ought, and not one word of his own master, 
which is a sign in whose house bread and beer is 
most plentiful, for amongst all secretaries there is 
® great correspoudence between the brain and the 
stomach, Stepney is not yet come from England ; 
he has got 4/. a day, and 300/. equipage money, 
with the yay of a frost that keeps him on 
that side. God Almighty turn all ill from your 
Lordship and your family, and make us all less 


-—-l am, very sincerely, (my Lord and 


good Lady,) which I think was the style in Cran. | 


mer's time, &o. &o.” 
Prior thus announces his appointment as 


an ‘Abraham,’ a name which he constantly 
gives to a secretary,—for what reason we do 
wo 
“Mr. Prior to Lord Lerington. 


“ , Nov. 7 
“I believe I have morit on aoake . Le 
y is very much 
I deheuds roo dt ge 
, y 
it im @ post or two, as indeed | ea tad 
ner, which was the occasion of my not 
vane SS I might tell you who I am or what I 
to, for at present I stand like Socia [Sosia '] 
in ! oe and hardly know if I am myself or 
no ; that is, in plai english, the King has ordered 
m A and for it} must have a new privy 
- wl small appointment in the establishment 


2 





the Hague ; 
walk as \ 
though the chief of that business 1s to drink your 
health at night. ! 
legged cousin Davers, and at last my young Master | 
Sutton, who we hope will arrive at Vienna before | 
Count Frizen, and of whom we talk as muc 
we had known him these twenty years, and had 
been drunk with him as many times. It maybe a | not be forgotten when I receive ‘it, but I jy .. 
no matter, ’t is but nine months know whether, when I have got it, I 0 mot 


I} this ; 
girl after all this 1| guilty of bribery: however, I will acce 


more, and the young gentleman before mentioned | § y 
may see the Emperor before the Count sees his | it at all events. 
sovereign Elector. 





at the Hague, whereby he became | order of the Court of Aldermen, he paid the Speaker | 


| ee guineas, as their acknowledgment for his 
indness to them in expediting the Orphans Bill, | uch the sis 

_and the Clerk of the House, Mr. Joddrel, had 1007, | [ARG,8nd an envoy aprons oe A ready meme 
Tis said that more has been given for that bill, by 

_the parties concerned, to whom above 5000/. has_ 


_ been brought to account for the charges of that act, 


in the mean time these two sieurs 
gravely all day as if they had business, 


Then comes my Lady and cross- | 


‘* By next post 


{ 
| 


Adieu, my dear 


Lord.” 
There are likewise several letters from 

Stepney, another of the wits and poetasters of | 

the day, who makes laboured efforts to be face- | 

tious, but with still less success than Prior. | 

Like the latter, he seeks to help out the 
overty of his invention by profane allusions. 
he following is an example :— 


“ Mr, Stepney to Lord Lexington. 

“ Hague, Thursday night, Oct. $9, 1695. 

‘‘T saw your Sovereign on board yesterday by | 
ten in the morning, and I make no doubt but the 
fair wind and weather he has had since may have 
brought him to London by this time, and methinks 
I see the mob of Southwark huzzaing after his 
coach. The first news we are to expect from thence 
are of writs being issued out for calling a new Par- 
liament, which I hope will make good the proverb 
we have of new brooms. I moved for leave to 
make another trip for England, but having no 
other mother to die in good season,* J am thrown 


here like a fish upon the shore, and shall not be | 


fetched off till another tide serves this time twelve 
months. I must confess to you, my Lord, it went 
to my heart to see everybody launch off, and my- 
self left in the lurch, like Moses, almost in sight of 
the promised land.” 


iting and ' glad that they should investiga 


_ to hide their own knavery,. It js 


h as if | obliged to you for your intention of 
| some wine. 





Lord Lexington's correspondents supply 


| 
him with some curious information respecting | 


the corruption of the House of Commons in 
the reign of William. The Speaker alluded 
to below was Sir John Trevor, against whom 
the charge of corruption was fully proved :— 


“Mr. Vernon to Lord Lexington. 
“ Whitehall, March &, 1694. 


} 


‘ ee, 
te this affair Ww th 
* ie 


very bottom, particularly as there AFe tMalicio. 


people who, judging me by themselves het a 
is impossible that I could be proof inn INK that i 
and have taken the liberty to make use due ~ 
NY Gam. 
posed to such an accusation hove, cent “ ay 
is too general. There is a Flemish prov ects 
says that ‘It is hard to be beaten with hep 
when one has not eaten the roast.’ ; Dagh 


sending me 


I assure you that your health » 


shall Dot be 
pt and drnj 


We subjoin Mr. Sutton’s remarks on jhis 


I shall answer my Lady; in the | Jetter, as a fair specimen of his style of anne 
mean time I must beg your Lordship to desire her | tation :— . ne 
pardon, sinee if I deferred my correspondence for | 
some time, it was whilst I did not know if I was | into the corrupt practices connected a. 
fairly an Abraham or no, and there were many | 
things which one Secretary might write to another | 
with which Matthew Prior durst by no means | 


trouble my Lady Lexington, 


‘The success which had attended the inquir 
passing of the Orphans’ Bill induced the Hous # 
Commons to institute a similar investigation inte 
the means by which the East India Company had 
obtained their new charter in 1694. It was ase. 
tained that the Company had expended in gpeeial 
services since 1688 the enormous sum of 107,00 
and that 80,000/. had been spent by them in th: 
year preceding the grant of the charter. A jomt 


| committee of both Houses of Parliament wa ap. 


pointed to carry on this inquiry. Sir Basil Fire. 
brace stated in his evidence before this committe 
that Mr. Tyssen, the deputy-governor of the Com 
pany, was commissioned to offer a bribe of 50,000 
to Lord Portland, and that this sum had bee 
offered and refused. Mr. Tyssen, however, deniel 
this; and added, that had he made such an of 
‘he must never have seen his (Lord P's) face more 

‘It is of little consequence whether this brik 
was offered to, and refused by, Lord Portland \« 
he seems to imply in this letter, which was writes 
three days before the evidence referred to vw 
given), or whether his reputation deterred thee 
wholesale corrupters from offering it. It is que 
clear that he was uncorrupted and incorruptible 
this as well as on all other occasions. 

‘It should be added that Lord Nottingham, ws 
chief of the Tory party, was, in 1693, Secretary « 
State, and he also refused a bribe of 5000/.” 

At the present day, all the employes © 
government are sure of receiving their salane: 
at all events; but the case was different 2 
the reign of William. The diplomatists, = 

articular, being at a distance, seem to har 
hod great difficulty in obtaining their aler- 
ance. We find Lord Lexington writing @ 
this subject to Mr. Blathwayt, the Secretary 
of War, in the following manner :— 

“ Pray, Sir, give me leave to beg you to represt® 
to the King how I am used by the Treasury. *™ 
which was due to me last December, and direct 


“There is something working in the House of by his Majesty, before he left England, to be forts 


Commons that don’t yet appear; not but that it is 
sufficiently talked of without doors, particularly 
against the Speaker, for having taken money to 
promote private bills. The Chamberlain of Lon- 
don has given the committee an account, that, by 


but to whom the same has been disbursed does not 
yet appear. ’ ’ . 


“ Lord Portland to Lord Lexington. 


_ “You will learn from other quarters that we are 
in expectation of great disclosures in our Parlia- | 
ment. I believe that they may very well reach. 
some who will find it difficult to clear themselves ; | 
all that I fear is that it may delay the departure of 
the King for some days, otherwise I should be very | 








** Mr. Stepney's mother had died th edi | 
tnd he had obtained leave of absence on that ground.” 


| 
| 
| 
‘ 


does not come to quite 2500/. a-year, 


neither will be trusted but witb 


with paid me, was not ordered by them til we 
latter end of August, and then in tallies, which a” 
not payable till near three years hence, 80 oon 
may easily imagine at what loss, and there is 

near three quarters of a year due to me, ot a 
extraordinaries since I came hither. I ne bo 
tell you that the circumstances of a per’ . 


The place where I am is so very © ae 
protest before God that in the ten m ry 
I have been here, I have spent very near Sasi 
crowns, and I can safely say not one S! x ao 
could possibly avoid. His Majesty® é 
naries and all, by which you may s€€ I we . 
spared my own estate, nor hoarded gong 
the service, nor do I desire it. I oni} 
what his Majesty is pleased to allow pet a 
regularly paid; for, if my merchant vot bo 
draw the credit he has given me, I affront 
how to subsist, and may receive some be st 
want of money, which his Majesty may 
* @ Referring to their privilege from 
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y° 1785] 
i to the discredit of the Kingdom. I beg 
st humbly before his Majesty.” 


for, ant 
roy to lay this m 
" Stepney also makes the same complaints in 
, jeter to Lord Lexington :— | 

“To answer your Lordship’s question on what 
allies are, and what I am to give for 
nust be allowed to make grievous com- 
believe we are all used alike. oni that 


fgnds my t 
ijscount, 11 
olaints, for I 
very barbarously. 
«I suppose tl 


Customs, which is all I know of the matter, for their 


Our tallies were struck together, | 
1ey are upon the old fund, Excise and | 


cher names are words of art, and a sort of conju- | 


tion which, I fear, we shall learn in time, but 
much to our loss. Like a puppy, I have hitherto 
~yn out my little ready money, in hopes this 
wooden estate (considering the interest which the 

ws upon it) would turn to great advantage 
x long run, but I find myself sadly mistaken, for 
whereas, formerly, I could have disposed of my 
allies at 12 or 16 per cent. discount, I must now 
vive 40 or 45 per cent., which is intolerable. 
Hitherto I have sold none, having struggled with 
my private fortune and some part of my sister's, in 
hopes they would come to more moderate rates, 
and I fear I have ruined myself by that seeming 
good husbandry. Since April last I have been 
foreed to pay in hard money to my bankers 3000/. 
sterling, being obliged to a double expense by my 
travelling commissions and campaign charges ; and 
when I demand that my extraordinaries, at least, 
should be paid in ready, they answer me there is 
no such thing in the treasury, and I must take 
timber for payment. What is still worse, by his 
Majesty's commands I arrested an officer and threw 
him into gaol at Maestricht, where I maintain him 
still by his Majesty's commands, and instructions 
from the Secretary, and even this expense is reim- 
vursed by tallies. It will have been 1500/, sterling 
ut of my pocket to have been employed this year.” 


King allo 


We find less information respecting the 
private life of the leading men of this period, 
aud respecting the habits and manners of the 
people, than might have been expected. The 
iulowing account, however, of a dispute for 
precedence in the streets, between the Lord 
Chancellor and the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, is worth extracting :— 


_“The same evening the Lord Chancellor and the 
Speaker of the House of Commons happened to 
have 4 rencounter in the street, of which the former 
wing informed the Lords the next day, their 
Lordships desired a conference with the Commons, 


and aequainted them that the Lord Chancellor, 
going home in his coach the night before, as he 
en feavoured in a broad street to go by a coach, in 
as was the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
we Sp aker called out to the Lord Chancellor's 

suman, to stop his coach, and afterwards 
aighted himself and stopped the Lord Chancellor's 
‘orses, and so went on in his coach before him, and 
Bias savishipe did not doubt but the Com- 
re Now os Ae ay eee in this matter, wherein 
re ba gy duos in the person of their 
+ ays ns answered hereunto on 
pose conference, that the said rencounter was per- 
Re accidental; that their Speaker did not know 
out 


“iY 


his own coach for 
Without any design of 

4m Chancellor 7 
rested satisfied.” 


a 3 most interesting letters in the 
inn ve ate to the illness and death of 
pa wy ary. The King was inconsolable ; 

great was his grief, that fears were 


entertaj 
aoe of his health. Mr. Vernon thus 
£8 to Lord Lexington :— 
* The kin 
Weil bear . 
hear of hdl ee him, and not at all as yet to 
ting the two Hou ere was a necessity of admit- 


+ 
. 


offering an affront to the 
and with this excuse the Lords 


on he way rate . 
mre He receive them will best appear by his 
oy ir addresses, which, as short as it is, 


&¢ had 
ne amall difficulty to deliver, his grief inter- 


‘permitted to our great dramatic artist success | 


g is stil] very disconsolate, and does not | 


ses yesterday, but in what condi- | 
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rupting him. It can’t be expected but he must look | 


thin, and like one wasted with sorrow, but he has not 
been blooded as was reported, the reasons ceasing 
for which the doctors once thought it necessary ; so 


_ I hope what is excessive in his sorrow will wear off 
| by degrees, and that he will begin to admit the 


diversion of business, which must be allowed to 
have its turn.” 


_Lord Portland, the intimate friend of the 
King, bears the same testimony :— 

“You will not be surprised at my long silence 
when you learn the cause. The sad loss which we 
have sustained by the death of the Queen has quite 
overwhelmed me. Apart from the interest which 
I take in all that concerns the King and the public, 
I and my family have lost, as it were, everything, 
and I assure you that I can searcely recover myself. 
No one in the world could have been more generally 
regretted ; the King is inconsolable, and indeed we 


have had great cause to be alarmed for his health. | 
| Thank God this fear is now passed, and the strength 


of feeling and of reason, which caused him fully to 
appreciate the extent of his loss, now begins to en- 
able him to bear it with resignation and patience.” 

We also find some interesting details re- 
specting the conspiracy against William’s life 
in 1695, but want of space compels us to pass 
them over. There are several amusing letters 
in the collection from a correspondent at 


Paris, whose name the editor has been unable | 
We cannot omit a tale which | 


to ascertain. 
he tells of two French ladies :— 


‘A few days ago two ladies met in a narrow | 


street at ten o'clock in the morning. Neither chose 
to permit her carriage to be drawn back, and they 
remained without moving for six hours. 
after twelve o'clock they sent for some refreshment 
for themselves and food for their horses. Each was 
firmly resolved to stay the night there rather than 
go back; and they would have done so, but a 
tavern-keeper in the street, who was prevented by 
their obstinacy from bringing to his door a cart 
laden with wine, went in search of the commissary 
of the district, who at length, but with much 
trouble, succeeded in effecting an arrangement 
upon these terms—that each should retire at the 
same moment, and that neither should pass through 
the street.” 

In conclusion, we have only to express a 
hope that Mr. Sutton will give us before long 
the series of Lord Lexington’s letters during 
his residence as ambassador at Madrid, which 
were discovered at the same time with the 
present collection. 








Nile Notes. By a Traveller. Bentley. 
Many are unwilling to believe a nation or 
an individual capable of more than one kind 
of greatness. | sens He are not wanting. 
Who ever speaks of Da Vinci or Buonarotti as 
supreme but in one or other of the ‘tn arts ? 
yet the former was a scientific discoverer, a 
philosophical inquirer, a bold and practical en- 
gineer: the latter was no mean wit and poet, 


se Coach it was he stopped, and that he alighted and no contemptible strategist. In ourownre- | 


fear of being overturned, | 


collections of yesterday, how few would have 


in any but tragic assumptions: yet, in the 
lighter graces and subtler refinements of high 
comedy, he was perhaps as superior to any 


other of our living actors, with scarcely an _ 
exception, as Molitre or Beaumarchais to our | 
playwrights of the day. And let a man once — 
adopt any one style, we do not allow him to 
be Tatinguished in a second; we forbid him to | 
overn, fight, preach, paint, write, or act success- 
in more than one department. So with | 


ully 


nations ; we refuse to credit a people vigorous 
in commercial enterprise with any sympathy 
though history 
and experience alike significantly refute this 
To come to our 


for art, or any glory in arms, 


one-sided appreciation. 


A little | 


theme. We are too apt to connect our trans- 
| atlantic cousins exclusively with those charae- 
teristics of bustle, hurry, and velocity, of 
which ‘go-ahead’ and ‘ wide-awake’ are the 
common watchwords, gigantic steam-boat 
explosions the physical exponents, and Bar- 
num the high priest. We imagine American 
society to be entirely composed of a class so 
admirably hit off in that racy Australian 
chapter of the ‘Caxtons.’ We picture a 
people always ‘on ‘Change.’ Admiration and 
astonishment, indeed, intently mark the in- 
satiable energies and restless enterprises of 
the young democracy. But we are slow to 
recognise the birth of a national literature. 
We hesitate to accept a poet from Yankee- 
land. We do not readily believe in so mon- 
strous a phenomenon as men who do nothing 
but worship the Beautiful, regardless of the 
Useful! Still less can we imagine an Ameri- 
can jeunesse dorée, whose ‘ mission’ it is to 
‘worship the beautiful’ in their own persons, 
and to lounge to death the languid hours in 
premature exhaustion and ennui!  ‘ Broad- 
way Swells’ we have indeed heard of: and 
very terrible griflins they must be; but a race, 


acaste of genuine /laneurs, springing up to 
| cultivate laborious idleness in the city of 


movement, in New York! Impossible! They 
have far other work cut out for Young 
| America. Well enough for us of dear, de- 
crepit Europe, who have only to ‘sit in the 
bow-window at the Club,’ and let the old 
| society die out as gently and as gracefully as 
the new ideas will permit. 

Our ‘ Howadji’ will pardon the length of 
our prefatory remarks, when we assure him 
that a volume of less mark and character 
would have failed to suggest the train of 
thought into which we have been irresistibly 
thrown by pages we at once pronounce of the 
rarest merit and instinct, with the promise of 

peculiar and original powers. Sickened to 
satiety by dashing, sentimental, mystified, 
archeological, biblical, anto-typical, post-pro- 
phetical, cynical, comic ‘doers’ of the Kast, 
we confess to have yielded ourselves with 
pain and apprehension to yet another oriental 
impression. We felt that the camels were 
already on the march, with cataracts and 
pyramids to come, but the very first few 
lines of the ‘Nile Notes’ imparted comfort, 
and a sensation of enchantment, unknown, 
alas! since the far distant dreams of our 
‘Arabian Nights.’ We rejoiced to find that 
a new leaf of eastern life remained to_be 
turned over. “In a gold and purple De- 
'cember sunset’ we joined our poet-artist at 
the port of Cairo, and we never quitted him 
again till the last sunset of his last chapter, 
'of which indeed we could say with Hafiz, 
‘how sad it were, were we not sure of a 
morrow.” But of the morrow of one who by 
a few strokes of his pen can steep you to the 
lips in the golden languors and dreamy in- 
toxications of the children of the sun, who 
'can doubt? Think of this, ye that ‘do the 
Zast,’ and bring back lively tales of cham- 
pagne-luncheons on the Pyramids; ye that 
venetrate the old Egyptian mystery in shoot- 
ing-coats and ‘ wide-awakes;’ ye that startle 
that long silence by your best ‘ rifle-barrelled,’ 
blazing away at the old water-gods ; ye that 
emerge from the ruins of Thebes, weed in 
mouth, whistling the recent opera, with that 
| imperturbable nil admirari assurance of face 
triumphant in the ‘smoking-room,’ but very 
small and trivial amidst the tombs of these 
immemorial temples :—it has been reserved 
for a wanderer from the far west to solve the 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





secrets of the fatal fascination of the East. A 
citizen of the youngest of nations, of a people | 
whose past is but of yesterday, whose history | 
‘a budding life, its future an unrolled hea-- 
ven of new constellations,” comes to gaze 
with the eye and soul of genius, and the 
profound intuition of an earnest and reveren- | 
tial heart, upon the august and solemn wrecks | 
of civilisations, to which all recorded history | 
seems but a supplement. “Up through the | 
ruins of the eldest land and the eldest race 
came two children of the youngest, and stood | 
gazing southward into silence. Southward 
into the childishness of races for ever in their | 
dotage, or never to grow—toward the Dinkas 
and the shores loved of the lotus, where they | 
worship trees, and pull out the incisors for | 
beauty, and where a three-legged stool is a— 
king’s throne.” Thus writes our traveller as 
he rests at Abou Simbel, the Ultima Thule of | 
his wanderings, preparing, x0t without a cer- 
tain sadness, to return northward. Our 
interest was certainly enhanced by meeting | 
America on the Nile. We looked for new 
remark and original comparison, and have 
not been disappointed. The somewhat musty 
proverb on “extremes” is here most happily 
verified. The east and the west meet on far _ 
more intimate terms of appreciation than we, 
lukewarm and central, do with either. The | 
= and kindly spirit of this book, the | 
sumour and vivacity of personal descriptions, | 
redeemed by an exquisite choice of expression 
from the least taint of the common or the 
coarse ; the occasional melody and music of 
the diction, cadenced, as it were, by the very 
grace and tenderness of the thought it 
clothes, or the images of beauty it evokes; 
the fine and brilliant criticism on art, Egyp- 
tian and Greek, naturally called forth by 
the genius of the ruins at Phila, Karnak, 
and Syene ; the bitter and caustic philosophy 
of the visits to the Tombs of the Kings; the 
delicious word-pictures on which the ‘ effects’ 
of light and colour, and gloom, are dashed in 
with a vividness, freedom, and delicacy, that 
few ygpeneng could hope to reproduce; the 
broad, easy touches, revealing as at a glance 
the majestic and tranquil features of the East- 
ern landscape, and the intimate feeling of all 
its accessories of form and hue; the varied 
resources of learning, tradition, poetry, 
romance, with which it is not encumbered 


‘doers of the 


| sweetness than a crow’s caw, and it sprang 





but enriched, as a banquet table with festal 
crowns and sparkling wines—all these, and | 
many other characteristics, to which our space | 
forbids us to do justice, render these ‘Nile | 
Notes’ quite distinct from all former books of | 
Eastern travel, and worthy ‘to occupy the 

intellect of the thoughtful, and the ima- 

gination of the lively.” Never did a wan.- | 
derer resign his whole being with more | 
entire devotion to the silence and the mystery 
that brood, like the shadow of the ages, over 
that dead, dumb land. A eosltable lotos- 
eater 1s our American Howadji! Gazing 
ever on the charmed sunsets, and the rosy 
dawns, ‘lingering luminously along the far 
mountain ranges, paling in brilliance, and 
over the golden green of the spacious plain, 
that was a flower-enamelled pavement this 
morning for our treading, as if unceasingly to 
remind us that we went as worshippers of 
beauty only ;’ dreaming of the ‘ radiant image | 
of Cleopatra ;’ ‘almost persuaded to pleasure’ 
by the sumptuous beauty of the ‘ gossamer- 
moralled Ghawazee,’ we can fancy him chant- 
ing, with a thought of the broad Atlantic,— 


“ We have had enough of action, and of motion we 
sana "~ ~~~ eaadacialeainein baie the surge was 


But his reverie is ever and anon disturbed 
somewhat inharmoniously, and his Nile pic- 
tures crossed by certain not altogether lovely 


specimens of ‘ travelling Cockaigne,’ on whom, / 
his sarcasm falls with even more of | 


however, 
pity than of pungency. For each of _these 
East’ he finds a significant 
pseudonym, which is as good as a portrait :— 

‘‘ Who does not recognise ‘little Verde Giovane,’ 
whose one idea is expressed by exactly two words, 
‘stunning,’ and ‘jolly"? A familiar face to the 
‘smoking-room,’ we think. And _his chum, 
Gunning, a brisk little barrister, dried up i the 
Temple, like a small tart sapson. In the course of 
your acquaintance with him, you stumbled surprised 
upon the remains of geniality and gentle culture 
as you would upon Greek relics in Greenland. He 


was a victim of the Circe, Law, but not entirely | 


Like the young king, he was half 
Gunning’s laugh was 
more 
upon 
you suddenly and startling, like the breaking down 
of a cart overloaded with stones.” 

The Indian Sub at Cairo and his ‘ stunning’ 
familiarity with the farthest East, is a graphic, 
and, we can answer for it, a literal sketch. 
‘Wind’ and ‘ Rain’ who ‘returned to Cairo, 


unhumanized. 
marble, but not all stony. ings 
very ludicrous. It had no fun in it—no 


chanting ‘miserere—miserere!’ and in the 


spring sought solace in the bosom of the 


scarlet lady at Jerusalem,’ are but faint 


disguises of names well known to Oxford. 
One or two other features remain to be 
noticed. The character of dragomen gene- 
rally, or ‘ the drag-o'-men,’ as he not inaptly 
calls them, is in amusing contrast to the 
reports of Eéthen, Warburton, and Miss 
Martineau, in favour of ‘ Dhemetri,’ ‘ Mah- 
moud,’ and ‘ Alec.’ Our author takes Har- 
riet Martineau to task for her propensity to 
be mystified and to mystify on the subject of 
the ‘savage faculty.’ And he banters the 
amiable poet of the ‘ Palm Leaves’ about the 
‘limpid lines’ on the ‘high human and re- 
fining influence of the hareem.’ Does Young 
England (he asks) ‘wish to engraft poly- 
gamy among the other patriarchal benefits 
upon stout Old England?’ 

These ‘ Nile Notes’ are so full to the brim 
with striking thoughts, enriched with the 
fruits of liberal culture, coloured by the play 
of a delicate fancy and the graces of a refined 
scholarship, and all so skilfully and unpre- 
tendingly interwoven with the simple tour of 
two American gentlemen from Cairo to the 
Cataracts and back again, that we are vexed 
not to be able to transcribe many passages we 
had eagerly marked for extracts. 


The following, perhaps, are more easily 
separated from the context :— 

A word on the ‘ savage faculty.’ 

* Yet that Nile poet, Harriet Martineau, speaks 
of the ‘ savage faculty’ in Egypt. But ‘ faculty’ is 


_a Western gift. Savages with faculty may become 


a leading race. Buta leading race never degene- 
rates so long as faculty remains. The Egyptians 
and Easterns are not savages, ‘they are imbeciles. 
It is the English fashion to laud the Orient, and to 
prophesy a renewed grandeur, as if the East could 
ever again be as bright as at sunrise. The Easterns 
are picturesque and handsome, as is no nation with 
faculty. The coarse costume of a Nile sailor shames 
in dignity and grace the most elaborate toilet of 
Western saloons. It is drapery whose grace all 
men admire, and which all artists study in the 
antique. Western life is clean, and comely, and 
comfortable, but it is not picturesque. , 

‘“ Therefore, if you would enjoy the land, you 
must be a poet, and nota philosopher. To the 


hurrying Howadji the prominent interest is the | 


picturesque one. 


For any other purpose he need 
not be there, 1 ‘ 


Be a pilgrim of beauty and not of 


morals or of politics, if you would real 
: CALiZe 


_ dream. History sheds moonlight over the anc 
years of Egypt, and by that light you ” NE antiqu: 
Believe, before you begin, that th not study 
mystery which Disraeli’s © great Asias, 


| Mild-minded Tages: 
sought to penetrate is the mystery of — 


On the origin of and‘ fulfilment’ of Evyy; 
art :— syphay 
Yo Often ina luminously blue d 
| Sits reading or musing before the cabin. the «., 
| fied sand mountain-side, with a stately an 
| palms on the smooth green below “los ane of 
eye through the serene sky as the ide 
mighty 'lemple which Egyptian archite rtd 
| gles to realize—and he feels that bo eae mae 
| seed that flowered at last in the Partheno; \ 
Greek architecture. a 
| ‘The beginnings seem to have been the son 
of the hills into their own forms,—vast p } 
chambers cut in the rock or earth. vaulted te 
sky that hung over the hills, and, like that rte 
with gold ina blue space. debinsin 
_ “From these came the erection of separate buih 
ings—but always of the same grand and prec’ 
character. In them the majesty of the mountain 
is repeated. Man cons the lessons which Nater 
has taught him. 7 tae 

** Exquisite details follow. 
forms and foliage that have 
sensitive eye of artistic genius, appear presently a. 
| ornaments of his work. Man as the master. apd 
_ the symbol of power, stands calm with folded hand 
in the Osiride columns. Twisted water, reeds. and 
palms, whose flowing crests are natural capitals, 
are added. Then the lotus and acanthus an 
wreathed around the columns, and so the mos 
delicate detail of the Egyptian landscape reap. 
peared in its art. 

‘But Egyptian art never loses this character of 
solemn sublimity. It is not simply infancy, it was 
the law of its life. The art of Egypt never offered 
to emancipate itself from this character—it changed 
only when strangers came. 

** Greece fulfilled Egypt. To the austere grandeur 
of simple natural forms, Greek art succeeded as the 
flower to foliage. The essential strength is r- 
tained, but an erial grace and elegance, an ex 
quisite elaboration followed ; as Eve followed Adam 
For Grecian temples have a fine feminineness of 
character when measured with the Egyptian. That 
hushed harmony of grace—even the snow-sparkling 
marble, and the general impression, have this 
difference. 

‘Such hints are simple and obvious—and there 
is no fairer or more frequent flower upon thee 
charmed shores, than the revelations they make of 
the simple naturalness of primitive art.” 


The Colossi of Aboo Simbel :— 


‘In these faces of Rameses, seven feet long, 4 
god-like grandeur and beauty, which the Greeks 
never reached. They are not only colossal blocks 
of stone, but the mind cannot escape the feeling 
that they were conceived by colossal minds. 5 
only cherish the idea of repose so profound, fer 
there is no type or standard in nature for works 
like these, except the comparative character of the 
real expression of real heroes, and more than heroes. 
If a poet should enter in dreams the sacred groves 
of the grandest mythology, these are the forms be 
would expect to see, breathing grandeur and 7 
“grace. They sit facing the south-east, and s ® 
necessarily expectant of the world’s homage. sect 
is a sweetness beyond smiling in the rounded, p 
mouth. The nose is arched, the almond-eye¥ 
tuously lidded as the lips are rounded, 
stillness of their beauty is steeped in & 
passion, that seems passionlessness, and w 
necessarily inseparable from the works of 
artists. It is a new type of beauty, not 
or suggesting any other. It is alone in a 
serene and god-like. Greek Jupiter is gram oe 
terrible, but human. The Jupiter of any co 
even the Tonans or the Olympian, might 
h i i fulded Io m 
showered in gold upon Danaé, or - 
_ embracing cloud, or have toyed with fond, 


| Semele till his fire consumed her. The Greek 


One 
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a... 


homan. But these elder figures are above 
am . 


— apology for Sunsets :— an ce 

«] foresee that the Egyptian sunsets will shine 
och, too much, along these pages. But they are 
» beautiful, and every sunset is so new, that the 
Howadji must € d 
setually praise the old beauty for ever young. 

wo 
fren life and Eastern art :— 

« For sun-worship is an instinct of the earliest 
aces. The sun and stars are the first great friends 
man. By the one he directs his movements, by 
the light of the other, he gathers the fruit its 
cart has ripened. Gratitude is natural to the 
wouth, and he adores where he loves—and of the 
Ged of the last and wisest faith, the sun is still the 


ombol. 


| grace to all association with the birds, so that it is 


ey dwell serenely in abstract perfec- | 


laim the law of lovers, and per- | 


natural and pleasant to find that Roman Apicius, 
the Epicurean, is recorded to have discovered the 


| exquisite relish of the flamingo’s tongue, and a 


peculiar mode of dressing it. The Howadji had 
not been unwilling at dinner to have tasted the 
delicate tongue that shed the one note of warning. 
But long before dinner the whir of beautiful wings, 


| and the rose-cloud of flamingoes had died away 


rd on Sun-worship, and on the analogy 


deep into the south. 
“The poor, unwinged Ibis claimed no kindred 
as the birds flew by, but clung quietly to the 


| shore.” 


‘ «This sun shines again in the brilliance of the 


~lours the Easterns love. 


The sculptures upon the | 


od tombs and temples are of the most positive | 


colours—red, blue, yellow, green and black, were 
the colours of the old Egyptians—and still the 
ostinct is the same in their costume. The poetic 
Howadji would fancy they had studied the beauty 
f rainbows against dark clouds. For golden and 
say are the turbans wreathed around their dusky 


brows, and figures—the very people of poetry—of | 


which Titian and Paul divinely dreamed, but could 
never paint, sit for ever in crimson turbans—yellow, 
blue, and white robes with red slippers crossed 
under them, languidly breathing smoke over Abana 
ani Parphar, rivers of Damascus. And the build- 


ings in which they sit, the walls of baths and cafés | 


aml mosques, are painted in the same gorgeous 
taste, with broad bars of red and blue, and white. 
Over all this brilliance streams the intense sunshine, 
and completes what itself suggested. So warm, so 
glowing, and rich is the univeral light and atmo- 
sphere, that anything less than this in architecture 
would be unnatural. 
is, you feel the heart of nature throbbing all 
through Eastern art. Art there follows the plainest 
uints of nature in costume and architecture now, 
as in the antique architecture. The fault of 
oriental art springs from the very excess, which is 
the universal law of Eastern life. It is the apparent 
‘tempt to say more than is sayable. In the in- 
tnite and exquisite elaborations of Arabian archi- 
tecture, there is the evident effort to realize all the 
subtle and strange whims of a luxuriously inspired 
imagination; and hence results an art that lacks 
ange features and character, like the work of a 
man who loves the details of his dreams.” 
A flight of flamingoes :— 


oa There was a graceful, careless order in their 
ying, and, as they turned from side to side, the 
a lines undulated in musical motion. I have 
re seen movement so delicious to the eye as 
sibiiated het The long line throbbed and 
eon “oh an electric sympathy was emitted 
tins A ” pointe of their wings. There was 
on lnhenes fe ig gay in their impression, but 
re nse vp of languid life. I heir curves 
sun flashed eg were voluptuous. The southern 
pte pha vain along their snowiness, nor 
wenn tout meaning, flying to the south. 
iteeion a but the whirring of innume- 
late ro fart 1ey passed high over our heads, a 
ae ms Pg us and the sun. Now it was 
=i A pe in the blue, now it was as 
alin basal : ey turned to or from the sun, 
Meg, cunsting? long lines giving and trem- 
Wena, then we ke a flapping sail in a falling 
wind hen ay out again, as if the 
OS, Cin Gilly nese — they were directly above 
famingo, to call pres iy from some thoughtful 
rangers below. a be the presence of 
mot beyond ator es yond musket-shot, even if 
ir companys: they undoubtedly were, the 
boon for the Bout on unheeding—a beautiful 
tidi “4 creme and laden with what strange 
roy white, and th a woods! The bodies were 
of their @; ght j wings black, and the character 
umparted an air of delicacy and 


history. 





Strange and imperfect as it | 


| of its best years have been controlled. 


There is a chapter on Palm Trees, which we 
heartily commend to the sympathetic appro- 
bation of Mr. Ruskin: and we believe that 
the many subtle and brilliant distinctions laid | 


have a special interest just at this time for the 
eloquent and ingenious author of the ‘ Stones 
of Venice.’ 





Hildebrand and the FExcommunicated Ein- | 
pevor. By Joseph Sortain. Longmans. 
Brighton: Folthorpe. 

Tue name of Hildebrand, Pope Gregory VIT., 

is one of the most conspicuous, not in the 

annals of the church alone, but in the world’s 

Looking back into past ages, his 

figure stands out in colossal grandeur, remote 

though its distance, and though so many | 
mighty spirits crowd the foreground. Great 
unquestionably he was in his individual cha- 
racter, great also in his deeds and his influ- 
ence, as the founder of that papal power by 
which the destinies of the war for a thousand 

As to 

the measure of his greatness, there has been 


little dispute, but as to the nature of it, wide | 





have been the diversities of opinion. Few 
men have been more extravagantly praised, 
few more unsparingly abused. By one class | 
of writers he has been represented as the 
incarnation of pride, ambition, cruelty, and 
of all spiritual, not unmixed with sensual, evil. | 
By another class he has been held up as the 
model of truest excellence, the ideal of the | 
vicar of Christ on earth. From the time of | 
the Reformation, almost every attempt to | 
describe his character was disfigured by party | 
spirit in its worst form of religious animosity. 
But later writers, Protestant as well as Papist, 
have learned to speak of him with greater | 
impartiality. From their researches, we think 
it not now difficult to form a just estimate of 
Hildebrand’s general character. There seems 
little reason to doubt that in the one grand 
idea and aim of his life, the establishment of 
the Church as a visible kingdom in the world, 
he believed sincerely he was the instrument of | 
the Divine purposes. That he was wholly | 
free from selfishness few will assert, but in | 
him ambition was an incidental feeling, not the | 
ruling passion. To make the Christian Church | 
| 
| 





literally a kingdom, to which all people, nations, 
and languages should be subject ;—to found a 
dynasty of spiritual rulers, the vicegerents of | 
God on earth, whom all kings and princes 
should serve and obey—this was what Hilde- 
brand devoted his life to bring about. That 
this catholic dominion, this visible lordship of 
the christian church over every secular power, 
was by Divine appointment, he seems never 
to have doubted. The greatest proof of his 
sincerity in this respect we have in his always 
adopting and applying to himself those 
passages of ery whether descriptive 
or prophetical, which relate to the headship 


| down to us, as 





of the Church. This habitual appropria- 


tion of scripture language he made in his 
private devotions and conversation, and at 
times when no ambitious design in it could 
be suspected. Even in his last illness, when 
the pains of death were upon hin, he spoke 
and acted as one would who was conscious of 
ossessing superhuman power and authority. 
Seas the valaans before us we extract the 
dying scene :— 

‘A few moments passed, and the dying man’s 
intellect seemed to be again awake. 
‘** Will your Holiness suffer me to minister our 


last sad oftice?’ asked the weeping Confessor. 


‘** * Hasten—hasten, brother!’ was the answer. 
“*And thou diest in peace with all men, most 
Holy Father!’ the priest interrogated—waiting for 


. A ‘ ; | this last act of soul self-cleansing which the church 
_ down, of Oriental and Greek art. of the senti- | ” 


| - : : : ‘te | demanded. 
ment, the intention, the rationale of each, will 


‘The Viaticum was not near enough, or Hilde- 
brand would have seized and taken it in silence. 
But he was still intelligent enough to see that not 
only was the sacrament beyond his reach, but that 
numerous observers were standing round him, By 
an almost superhuman effort he gathered up his 
declining forces. 

‘** What saidst 
forth. 

* * Doth your Holiness die in peace with all men ” 
was the answer, whispered gently. 

‘*Then follows a scene that, at the time, made 


thou, brother?’ he murmured 


/ all hearers shudder; that in after days made them 


wish for some Lethwan waters; that—-transmitted 
it is, by Gregory's own friends 

drives us aghast from the bare conception of it. 
Then followed a scene, when a man on the couch 
of death, a man with accumulated sins upon his 
soul, a man with memories thick and full of broken 
hearts, of piercing cries, of curses loud and deep 

all of which he knew to have been of his own crea 
tion; a man who had evoked every feeling of the 


| human heart, pride, rage, love, honour, revenge, 


against himself and his holy office; the man who 
had made himself an Ishmael against kings and 


| princesses, against nobles and esquires, against 


merchants and serfs; this MAN, when called upon 
to forgive his enemies, ere he took the last pledge 
of the Holy Church for his future safety, arose 
stoutly from his couch, and said, 

‘“* With the exception of Henry, styled by his 
followers the king; of Guibert, the usurping 
claimant of the Roman see; and of those who, by 
advice or assistance, favour their evil and ungodly 
views, I absolve and bless all men, who unfeignedly 
believe me to possess this power, as representative 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. I have loved justice 
and hated iniquity; therefore I die an exile!’ 

‘“Such were the dying words of the great Iilde- 
brand. Such was the dying spirit of him, without 
whom the Roman papacy would, to all human pro- 
bability, have never put forth or realized her tem- 
poral assumptions.” 

Whatever may be thought of the spirit 
displayed in this deathbed scene, we think it 
establishes beyond question the sincerity of 
Hildebrand’s belief in his high mission. No 
mere personal ambition could have arrogated 
such claims at such a time. He spoke as one 
who had a right to speak in the plenitude of 
spiritual authority. His death was in cha- 
racter with the « tenor of his life. In 
carrying out his scheme of universal lordship, 
every counsel and action was determined, 
every principle of right or wrong was regarded 
only in subserviency to his one great object. 
He was the true originator of that principle 
which the Jesuits afterwards carried out into 
its details, and which is embodied in their 
motto, “Jn majorem Dei gloriam;” the 
greater glory of God meaning the aggrandize- 
ment of his visible church. Hence it was 
that Hildebrand, with a heart not naturally 
cruel or depraved, was the author of crimes 
unsurpassed in the annals of the worst tyran 
in history. In his temperament, cold an 
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impassionless as marble, and with - ungo- 
vernable imperiousness of will, he issued 
decrees affecting the property, the happiness, 


meanwhile, at every sacrifice, to get rid of the 


ban of excommunication, by which the spirit 


of the whole nation was paralysed. Those 


regard to the consequences of his acts, except | 


as they bore on his own purposes. The two 
measures which led to the greatest excitement 
and raised the greatest opposition throughout 
Christendom were the insulation of ecclesi- 
astics from all social ties, and the assertion of 
control over all ecclesiastical property. By 
the first of these measures not only was every 
monk, priest, and prelate ordered to cease from 
the guilty econcuabinage which had been long 
tolerated, but the secular ministers of reli- 


gion, who had been allowed by the Church to | 


marry, were commanded to break every 
family tie :— 


“* Anathema on anathema succeeded in case of | 


revolt and disobedience; and thence it followed 
that hundreds and thousands 
women and blighted men were torn apart. 
suffused the brow of the chaste maiden, for the 
vicar of Christ had branded it. 
were made worse than orphans; for the Holy 
Father had cast foul scorn on their parentage. 
Men of piety in doctrine, and in life, and in con- 
acience, were defiled, for Hildebrand had created 
of his own will an imaginary crime.” 

By the second measure Hildebrand made 
invalid the tenures by which every kind of 
ecclesiastical property was then held. He 
insisted that to him in every case fealty should 
be acknowledged, and from him alone each 
vicariate should have its minister, each monas- 
tery its abbot, each episcopate its bishop. 
Against this assumption it was natural that 
the sovereigns of Europe should revolt. In 
especial Henry IV. of Germany resolved 
upon an indignant resistance. The narrative 
of Mr. Sortain’s tale illustrates the struggle 
which ensued. 

The scene of the opening chapter is in a 
castle a few miles from the royal city of Spires, 
on the Rhine, in the autumn of the year 1076. 
A young and beautiful woman is kneeling in 
agonized sorrow at the feet of her husband, a 
noble of the German Empire, but, also a 
Roman ecclesiastic. Into this family the 
— edict had brought dire distress. Ra- 
nulph devotedly loved Elgitha his wife, who 
with her children besought him to disregard 
the cruel command of separation. He was 
also a loyal subject of Henry, and with patri- 
otic indignation resented the invasion of his 
country's independence. But a spiritual awe 
of the viear of Christ, and the fear of excom- 
munication, repressed his natural feelings, 
and paralysed his noble mind. 
see the Emperor, with whom from youth he 


had been familiar, although his recent follies | 


of heart-broken | 
Shame | 


Babes innumerable » 


the life of multitudes, without the slightest also who from any causes were disaffected, 


seized on this as an excuse for their treason. 


To propitiate the Pontiff, so as to get the 


anathema withdrawn, this must be first 
effected, after which he could with hope of 
success revindicate the rights of his crown and 
country. At the same time alge told 
him that he had lately seen Bertha, who sym- 


_pathized with his sorrows, and longed for the 


slightest intimation of nig go affection to 
permit her to return to her husband in his 
adversity. New life began to move in Henry's 
spirit after this interview. The reconciliation 
was brought about with the Empress Bertha, 


‘one of the noblest characters in history. 


With her, and attended by a few humble fol- 
lowers, Henry set out in disguise to Italy to 
obtain the Pontiff’s pardon. The sufferings 
of the party in crossing the Alps in winter, 
and the various adventures of the journey, are 
graphically told in the present tale. The 
memorable scene that took place at the Castle 
of Canossa is also ably narrated. Although 
a powerful army was arrayed in the plains of 
Lombardy, at the head of which had Henry 
laced himself he could have been master of 
Ttaly, yet with steady purpose he sought the 
object of his pilgrimage. Hildebrand had 
retired with the Countess Matilda of Tuscany 
to a remote fortress among the Apennines, 
which belonged to her. 

We are glad that Mr. Sortain does not take 
the vulgar view of the Pontiff’s connexion 
with this remarkable woman. Sovereign of 
all Tuscany in her own right, she had scarcely 
attained the age of thirty when she devoted 
herself, heart and soul, to the interests of 
Hildebrand, and consented to hold her king- 
dom only in feoffship to St. Peter’s chair. 


** History warrants us to suppose only that this 
warm and impassioned woman had become so 


ideally enamoured of the popedom that, without 


the impulse of any more sensuous emotions, she | 


He went to. 


i 
' 


and crimes had kept Ranulph and his best | 


counsellors from the Court, and had alienated 
most of his subjects. He found Henry in 


his palace at Spires, deserted and desolate. | 


Servants, pages, friends, courtiers, minis- 
ters of state, all had left him; for Gre- 
gory had uttered his excommunication—had 
pronounced him a moral leper. Even his 
own mother, the dowager Empress Agnes, 
had abandoned him. From his wife Bertha 
his profi had before estranged him. 
The people deeply felt the insult of the Pope, 
but contempt for the character of their 
monarch kept them indifferent to his suffer. 
ge gen 
ened with a guilty conscience, Henry wel- 
comed the aK y of oe Ranulph, who had 
always been a faithful friend and prudent 
counsellor. He advised his royal master not 
to submit ultimately to the Papal power, but 


devoted herself, and her wealth, and her great 
power, to its cause. She who, even to her latest 
days, showed the same devotion to the then reign- 
ing pontiff, may be—ought to be —most charitably 
judged in her platonic regard for the already aged 
Hildebrand.” 


High was the exultation of the Pontiff 
within the castle of Canossa when, after many 
rumours of Henry's approach at the head of 
a hostile army, it was announced by a warder 
one day that his foe had arrived at the citadel 
alone, and without armour,—nay, clad in 


the thin white vestment of a penitent, bare- 


foot, and with ashes on his head. Historians 
have recorded the cruelty with which the 


Pontiff treated the apparently humbled 
monarch. For three days the rising sun 


found the suppliant on the snow-covered 


ground outside the castle walls, and there the 
/ setting sun left him, stiff with cold, faint with 
hunger, and devoured by shame and ill-sup- 


irited by his position, and bur-— 


pressed resentment. 


peror. Whether from haughty satisfaction, 
or with design of making more notable his 
triumph, Hildebrand continued implacable, 
quoting such scriptures as the prophecy that 
“kings shall serve him,” and “his enemies 
shall lick the dust.” But the sudden with- 
drawal of Henry to a neighbouring convent 
led to such commotion that it was thought 
rudent at last to grant him an interview. 

p and wily as the Pontiff was, he saw not 


In vain Matilda, and — 
the Count of Savoy, and the Abbot of Clugny, | 
and other dignitaries, interceded for the Em- 





the spirit of revenge that lurked be 
well-acted penitence. As soon as 
a . 7 . S the CI ey 
munication had been with solemn core” 
withdrawn, the Em eror hastened to en 
self at the head of his army, and ot rhe 
open hostility against the tyrant ' Thes re 
lowed scenes of violence and confusion Hii : 
brand assisting Rudolph, Duke of Suahis 
a rival of Henry; pa deposing Hie 
brand from St. Peter's chair, and apneic. 
Clement III. in his stead. The seo 
rumours of wars, bulls and proclamations » 
communications and counter-excommunie 
tions, depositions and investitures, are refi: 
to in the tale, in which, as stated jy 
face, ‘ the author has conscientiously ¢ 
the facts and suggestions of history.” Ip thp 
more private incidents of the tale many in 
teresting sketches are given of the customs 
and manners of the time. Lord Ranulph 
following the fortunes of his sovereign, was 
seized and imprisoned, with cruel usage, in a 
dungeon,by Hildebrand. His wife and children 
he had sent to be under the protection of 
Matilda of England, the Queen of Willan 
the Conqueror. When the papal edicts reached 
William, he defied the Pontiff, uttering the 
well-known reply, “I hold my kingdom of 
God and my sword;” and even with regard 
to the marriage of ecclesiastics, a compromise 
had to be made with British independence, 
Ranulph at length escaped and reached 
England; but the hand of death was upen 
him, worn out by the cruel tortures he had 
undergone. The meeting with Elgitha and 
the children in England is an affecting scene. 
Many pleasing episodes occur, and striking 
characters are introduced; but to these we 
cannot refer, nor even give an outline of the 
tale. Suffice it to say, that we consider the 
great historical characters, and especially 
those of Hildebrand and Henry, to be faith- 
fully drawn, and much skill and taste have 
| been shown in the gencral arrangement of the 
istory. The alternation of dialogue and of 
narrative is well managed, and the mixture of 
nublie events with personal adventure well 
kept up. Some of the subjects are closely 
allied to controversies not extinct in our own 
day; but the author doesnot leave his historical 
statements to make polemical applications. 
Gibbon said it ek impossible to writes 
life of Hildebrand which was not either 4 
legend or an invective. We think his character 
is impartially drawn by Mr. Sortain in this 
volume, which is, at the same time, written 
in a tone of generous feeling and warm pitty. 
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The Chronicle of Battel Abbey, from 1066 t 
1176, now First Translated, ¥c. By Mark 
Antony Lower, M.A. J. R. Smith 

ALrioven nearly eight centuries have past 

away since the last of the Anglo-Saxon 

fell gloriously on the field of Hastings, 

pulse of the Englishman quickens as he re- 

curs to the events of that memorable dar. 

and the visitor finds himself musing 02 

site of that desperate struggle with 

in which, even at this distance of time, 9B 

thing like a sense of degradation 18 ered 

with pride at the resolute resistance off ‘L 

to the invader. The episodes of that ¥ 

fought field have been discussed by ore 
in a style calculated to preserve to the it 
times a mournful interest in everything 
relates to it. The obstinate and prot - - 
struggle, the death of Harold, the fall 

Abbot Hida and his twelve brethres. 





lastly the finding and identification of ® 
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ody of the slain monarch, are episodes which 
, hope will some day be sung by a poet 
we : 


heme. . 
“What phere of wrong, of insult, and 
f degradation followed ; what scenes of 
calence, outrage, and suffering succeeded 
th discomfiture of Harold’s army; what 
Oe ed miseries attended the footsteps 
of the victorious host. Superstition, too, lent 
sl] its terrors, and the unhappy Islanders, 
poking upon themselves as abandoned of 
Providence, in despair yielded their necks 
« the yoke of the Norman tyrant. Such a 
theme, we repeat, is worthy of a great Epic 


The Norman leader having secured the 
rie for which he had so fiercely contended, 
jetermined to found an Abbey on the spot 
where his rival fell, and where the stoutest of 
the English Thanes sealed their loyalty with 
their blood. There is more of truth, perhaps, 
implied in the rude rhymes of Robert of 
Gloster, than some will admit—that some- 
ing like remorse may at times have touched 
the stern soul of the conqueror, and urged 
him to build this edifice :— 
King William bithought hym alsoe of that 
Folke that was forlorne, 
And slayn also thorough hym 
In the bataile biforne. 
Knyghton, however, tells us that William 
was admonished to do this in a dream the 
night after his landing. Be this as it may, a 


stately abbey was founded on the spot; clus- | 


tered columns rose where late the Saxon 
phalanx 9 oon resistance to the charge of 
the mailed Normans, and the Miserere suc- 
ceeded to the yell of battle. 

The sTesnide of Battel Abbey was written 
by a monk of that foundation; nothing is 
known of the author :— 


“A few passages,” says Mr. Lower, “ would 
almost incline one to believe that Abbot Odo, who 
was living at the date of the last events narrated 
in the work, and who is known to have beena 
literary character of some eminence, was the writer 
of at least some portion of the volume. The fol- 
lowing are the principal subjects contained in the 
Chronicle—the Norman invasion; the Conqueror’s 
vow to found a monastery on the field of battle: 
the fulfilment of that vow: the peculiar privileges 
of the Abbey, and its exemption from episcopal and 
civil jurisdiction, constituting it a kind of imperium 
in tmperto; the origin of the town of Battel: roval 
and other benefactions to the Abbey; feudal 
customs; a series of quarrels and suits, between 
the Bishops of Chichester and the Abbots, con- 
cerning Jurisdiction; acts and characters of the 
— suits and negotiations respecting 
.,  ,-2 & Possessions, interwoven with many 
nate and incidents of our national history ; miracles 
ae eee; anecdotes of the Norman kings 
~ = aed en pronase improvements 
ik a, ngs: and various other 

“, More or less illustrative of our early 


annals ‘ , 
wr and of the state of society during the period 
uch it embraces ct A 


The . P 
hs ch florid panegyric of the Conqueror, and 
use of Harold, is curious enough :— 


“By that providence by which all ear i 
ce by ‘h all earthly affairs 
Tester ee the most pious Duke William, of the 
ree Fae of the Normans, and of their 
ated ‘noe, ‘ollo, a man worthy to be desig- 
of his duchy er of his country, and the landmark 
morning ste and kingdom, baving arisen like a 
mirable dilie upon the world—(through his ad- 
his oun Rhee” accompanied by God's favour, 
4 France) ah’ the assistance of the nobility 
happily caterted hee storms of calamity, 
him in right of 118 claim to the government left 
tually ier oe by his father, and at length 
Weantime his kine it under his power. In the 
man, King Edward, died, and 


left the kingdom of England to Duke William, 
whom he constituted his legal heir. But this was 
seized upon by a certain perjured slare, called 
Harold, and the Duke having received information 
of it, relying upon the advice and assistance of his 
friends, devoted al! his energies, either by force or 
stratagem, to recover his rights. He therefore 
prepared himself a great fleet; and many counts, 
nobles, and illustrious men, and many barons who 
were not his subjects, but belonged to neighbouring 
provinces, from motives of respect associated them- 
selves in his retinue. The Duke, therefore, setting 
sail with a prodigious army, and atteuded by the 
divine favour, arrived safely near the castle called 
Pevensey.” 


The landing of William is thus described : 


“. ... The soldiers leaped joyfully upon Eng- 
lish ground at intervals along the shore... . . It 
happened as the Duke left hits ship, that he fell 
upon his face, making his nose somewhat bloody 
upon the beach, and grasping the earth with his 
outstretched hands. Many of the bystanders feared 
the consequences of so unlucky a presage, and 
stood whispering together. But the Duke's sewer, 
William Fitz-Osbert, a man of great merit and 
much ready wit, being at hand, boldly rallied the 
failing courage of the waverers with a word. 

| ‘Cease, men,’ said he, ‘to interpret this as a mis- 
| fortune, for, by my troth, it is a token of prosperity; 
| for lo! he hath embraced England with both his 
hands, and sealed it to his posterity with his own 
| blood ; and thus by the foreshowing of divine pro- 
vidence is he destined effectually to win it!’ ”’ 


The Duke proceeded at once to Hastings,— 


| ‘*And there, having secured an appropriate 
place, and acting upon a prudent determination, 
he speedily built a castle of wood. 
burnt the greatest part of the ships, (lest any of 
his followers, relying upon the hope of returning 
home, should be careless in the design that they 
had undertaken,) the Duke, now shortly about to 
become a king, anxiously hastened to reduce the 
| surrounding country.” 


Harold, ‘ the usurper of the kingdom,” as 
the chronicle styles him, came in sight of the 
invader at the place since called Battel, and 
both armies at once prepared for the conflict. 

‘Having arrived at a hill called Hechelande, 
situated in the direction of Hastings, while they 
were helping one another on with their armour, 
there was brought forth a coat of mail for the duke 
to put on, and by accident it was handed to him 

| the wrong side foremost. Those who stood by and 
| saw this, cursed it as an unfortunate omen, but the 


| before kept their ground were about fully to sul mit 
| themselves to him. The duke, perfectly unmoved, 
put on the mail with a placid countenance, and 
uttered these memorable words: ‘I know, my 


| fortune—namely, that those things which had | 


and in the West of England dialect they 
speak of a man’s hecth or stature. The super- 
stition as to putting on the hauberk is not 
extinct, nor is it confined to the lowest of the 
population, The putting on a garment the 
wrong way, or inside out, is still by many con- 
sidered an omen of good luck. ; 

The details of that memerable field are too 
well known to be recapitulated here. The 
abbey. was richly endowed, but Stigand, 
Bishop of Chichester, refused to consecrate 
Gausbert, the elected abbot, unless he went 
to Chichester. This refusal was communi- 
cated to William, who insisted that Stigand 
should go to the Abbey and perform the 
ceremony, a mandate with which the bishop 
reluctantly complied ; but he afterwards sum- 
moned the abbot to appear at the Synod at 
Chichester, as if the oY ae had pertained to 
his diocese. This bred contention: the case 
was carried into the king's court, and a ver- 
dict given against Stigand, who, finding it 
impossible to contend any longer, gave up the 
struggle, and the abbot and his monks hence- 
forward were lett to enjoy their grant. Abbot 
Gausbert, however, having paid a visit to 
Marmoutier, the monks there endeavoured to 
persuade him to bring the Abbey of Battel 
within their grasp. These intrigues came to 
the car of William, who peremptorily inter- 


dicted all communication for the future be- 


And having | 


tween the brethren of Marmoutier and Battel, 

On the accession of Henry the First, the 
king contirmed the charter of the Abbey, but 
a more powerful enemy arose in the person of 
the hecibiahons of Canterbury, who, instigated 
by the Bishop of Chichester, made a vigorous 
assault on its privileges, and a period of 
litigation followed, which is curiously enough 
described by the chronicler. In the end, 
however, the privileges of the monks of Battel 
were confirmed. 

‘Then did the dependants of the abbot, and the 
friends of the Abbey of Battel rejoice and dance in 
the fulness of their joy,” says the chronicler, ‘* but 
their enemies were everywhere filled with shame 
and confusion of face. The abbot took leave of the 
king with thanks, retired from the court with his 
charter, and in due time arrived at Battel. There 
the charter was read over to the brethren, and the 
abbot related all that had befallen him, while all 
rejoiced in their very hearts, and gave glory to 


: | God.” 
| duke’s sewer again bade them be of good cheer, | 
and declared that this also was a token of good 


dearest friends, that if I had any confidence in | 


omens, I ought on no account to go to battle | 


to-day; but, committing myself trustfully to my 
Creator in every matter, I have given no heed to 
omens; neither have I ever loved sorcerers. 


strengthen the hands and courage of you, who for 
my sake are about to engage in this conflict, I make 
a Vow, that upon this place of battle I will found a 
suitable free monastery, for the salvation of you all, 
and especially of those who fall; and this I will do 
in honour of God and his saints, to the end that 
the servants of God may be succoured ; that even 
as I shall be enabled to acquire for myself a pro- 
pitious asylum, so it may be freely offered to all 
my followers.” 

Mr. Lower gives us an explanation of the 
word “ hechelande,” which, he conjectures, 
should be hethland, and informs us that the 

name is now lost. The name hecheland evi- 
dently implies hill or eminence. In Dooms- 
day Book, the village in Kent known — 
| modern name of Higham, is called Hecham ; 








Where- | 


fore, now, secure of His aid, and in order to | 


Our readers will judge from the foregoing 
extracts of the merit of this, the first transla- 
tion of a chronicle, which, though it is not 
remarkable for a large number of very striking 
episodes, yet gives us not only a record of 
important events in our history, but also occa- 
sional glimpses of life and manners in critical 
times. Mr. Lower is already honourably 
known by his Jabours in the field of literature 
and archeology, and by his zeal for the pre- 
servation of the local antiquities of his native 
county, and the careful manner in which he 
appears to have executed this, his last under- 


taking, is calculated to add to his reputation. 








SUMMARY. 


Memoirs of Horace Walpole and hia Contemporaries. 
Edited by Eliot Warburton, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Colburn. 

Tue subject of this book and the name of the 

editor raised our expectations; but we have been 

disappointed with the early chapters, and are 
rather surprised to find a writer of Mr. Warbur- 
ton’s ability giving his imprimatur to a production 
of this kind. No one ought to have ventured to 
write the life of Horace Walpole, unless he had 
acquired a perfect knowledge of his subject and 
considerable skill in composition, The author of 
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_ Atlantic Ocean, we rarely find rocks around which 
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pt life certainly does not possess the latter 


qualification, as any one may see by reading the | 
opening paragraphs of his work, where we find ex- | 


pressions at which Horace would have stood aghast. _ 


Elements of Electro-Metallurgy. By Alfred Smee, 
F.R.S. Third edition. Longmans. 
Mr. Suez’s ‘ Electro-Metallurgy’ is by far the best | 
work that he has written, and for completeness of 
information it is superior to any on the subject. | 
The processes of electrotyping and electroplating, 
included under the general term of electro-metal- 
lurgy by Mr. Smee, are now in the hands of the 
manufacturer; and the beautiful copies from the 
antique, which are produced in Birmingham, to- | 
gether with the variety of useful and ornamental | 
articles, now made in other parts, sufficiently attest 
the value of this scientific application. Although, 
in this new edition, every detail is given for the 
guidance of the amateur in the processes as orii- 
narily employed, we are somewhat surprised that | 
Mr. Smee has not made himself more perfectly 
uainted with what the electro-metallurgist is 
doing on a large scale. Mr. Smee speaks doubt- 
fully of the use of the magneto-electric machine, as | 
the source of the current employed for electro- 
chemical decomposition. Mr. Prime, of Birming- 
ham, has employed the magneto-electric machine 
for many years in his establishment, and lately 
Messrs. Elkingtons have employed the same source 
of power in their extensive manufactory. At the 
meeting of the British Association in Birmingham, 
it was stated that silver could be precipitated, by 
the galvanic battery, at a cost of one halfpenny an 
ounce ; but the magneto-electrical machine is found 
to be yet more economical than this. There was a 
difficulty, which for a long period stood in the way 
of the electro-plater; the silver precipitated was 
not bright, and hence much labour in polishing, 
after the article was taken from the decomposing 
cell, was necessary. It has, however, been found 
that the addition of a few drops of the sulphuret of 
carbon to the solution of the cyanide of silver | 
occasions the precipitated metal to present a per- 
fectly bright surface. These are two points of some 
importance, which our experience enables us to 
supply. Mr. Smee has given some processes, by 
which copies of leaves and fruit may be obtained ; 
but he has entirely omitted Captain Ibbetson’s 
beautiful process, by which the petals of the most 
delicate flower—-the rose, the Camellia Japonica, 
or those vegetable wonders, the Orchidacea, may 
be covered with any metal—and by which every 
delicate hair on a Cactus, or even thistle-down, 
may be, in a similar manner, permanently pre- 
served in a metallic coating. We will supply the 
omission. Take any flower, or branch of leaves, 
and dip it into a solution of phosphorus in the sul- 
phuret of carbon—by this every part becomes | 
covered with a thin film of phosphorus, and as this 
substance possesses the property of precipitating | 
silver from its solutions, the plant is then dipped | 
in a solution of the nitrate of silver, by which it is 
covered with a film of that metal; it is then con- 
nected with the battery, placed in the decomposing 
cell, and covered with either gold, silver, or copper, 
to any thickness required. Saving these omissions, 
we believe there is no manipulatory detail which 
is not satisfactorily dealt with in this book. The 
new matter introduced in this edition, which is 
considerable, contains much valuable information 
in physics, that may be rendered available in the 
practice of electro-metallurgy. 

A Week in the Isles of Scilly. By J. W. North, 
M.A., Chaplain. Penzance: Rowe. 
THERE are few spots more interesting than the Isles 
of Scilly. Situated as they are at the junction of 
the British Channel and the Irish Sea with the 


the ocean waves beat more heavily ;—the whole 
force of an Atlantic storm comes home upon these 
cliffs. Yet, though thus unsheltered from the 
coean tempests, these islands present many spots 
of exceeding beauty. The romantic wildness of the 
granitic formations shuts in many luxuriant valleys, 
rich with verdure, and bright with flowers ; appear- 
ing still more serenely beautiful by the strange 





goutrasts of the scene. The Scillonians are among 


the finest examples of physical man. — Both men 
and women are remarkable for their fine persons, 
and even the Scilly pilot or fisherman treads the 
sands of his island home with all the firm dignity 
of a lord of the creation. A week spent in Scilly 
is not without interest. As a guide book, this 
publication of Mr. North’s is a good one, and from 


‘the information given on the fauna and flora of 


the Islands by Mr. Rodd and Dr. Carus, it has 
additional value to the naturalist. We cannot, 


however, avoid remarking that with the oppor- 


tunities and the leisure afforded to a chaplain in 
the Scilly Isles, a much better book ought to have 
been written. Although we are told, in showman 
style, to look here and see this rock, and there and 


observe the island ‘“‘ where the Puffins breed ;” 


though we are faithfully carried onward by our 
guide until all that is worth seeing in Scilly is 
seen; and although regularly told what deserves 
attention, and what does not ; and although occa- 
sionally treated to some pious reflections—which 
are always obtruded in the wrong place—the 
abundant leisure of Mr. North should have pro- 
duced a more readable book, particularly where 


every stone has its sermon, and every tree its 


tongue,—where the pellucid waters, bubbling among 
the primary rocks, reflect the truths of nature, 
from which our chaplain might worthily have made 
his deductions of ‘‘ good in everything.” 

Nouveau Guide de L’Etranger a Londres, pour 
L’Année 1851. Par J. P.C. Murraie. Dulau. 
Tuts is one of the results of the Industrial Exhibi- 
tion. A guide for our French friends, who were a 
little angry, but who are now most thoroughly 
satisfied that a misunderstanding of terms alone 
led to the idea of a grievance, and who are zeal- 
ously endeavouring to complete all their arrange- 
ments before the 1st of May. In welcoming them 
to London we cannot do better than recommend 
this nicely arranged little book—‘ Divise en douze 
journeées et soirees, précédé de deux vignettes, en 
taille-douce, représentant l’extérieur et l'intérieur 


| du Palais Vitré, of a lieu l'Exposition Industrielle 


de toutes les nations du globe; et du nom des 

hétels et des parties de la ville, ot il doit établir 

son domicile. Avec un plan de Londres.” 

Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, F.R.S. 
With a Life and Notes by Lord Braybrooke. 
Third edition, re-issue. Colburn. 

THE re-issue in monthly volumes of the last edition 

of this remarkable work is now completed. Few 

books of its class have been so generally read, and 
none have so materially contributed to our know- 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


and the Broken Buckle; Henry IV.: 





ledge of the principal persons and events of the | 


period over which the Diary runs. The present 

cheap re-issue is a great boon to a large class of 

readers, 

The Mount of Olives, and other Lectures on Prayer. 
By the Rev. James Hamilton, D.D.  Fifty-fifth 
Thousand. Nisbets. ° 

Dr. HaMILTon is minister of the Scotch Church in 


| Regent-square, where Edward Irving acquired his 
Less capable and less ambi- | 


perilous popularity. 
tious of public display, the successor of Irving 
exercises a more quiet but equally efficient and 
acceptable pastorate over the largest Scottish con- 
gregation in London. Some yearsago he published, 
under the title of ‘ Life in Earnest,’ six lectures 
which had been delivered from the pulpit on Chris- 
tian activity and ardour. Of that little work up- 
wards of sixty thousand copies have been already 
sold, The present volume was intended to be a 
companion or supplement to the other, exhorting 
to be ‘fervent in spirit,’ while ‘diligent in busi- 
ness.’ Besetting as the sin of indolence is, many 
are diligent who are not devout, and to meet their 
case these lectures were delivered. For Scotch- 
men in London, we should think the subject of the 
latter course of lectures quite as needful as the 
former on activity and ardour. We are glad to 
find that the sale indicates an equal popularity. 
Dr. Hamilton's acquirements are high beth in 
literature and science, and he is able to treat reli- 
gious subjects with a variety of illustration rarely 
met with. His style is peculiar; simple and 
earnest in substance, but interspersed with an 
ever-profusion of ornament and imagery. This 
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itlses such as 


LS 


brilliancy is allowable in little tre: 
present, although it would be out of lee ' 
formal theological works. In the — 
author admits this, in Stating that he « 
the sermonic style, although somewhs ee 
print illustrations and home! ’ 
did not hesitate to preach.” 
of the ten lectures will in 


preface. the 


Mt afraid » 
Y thoughts which 5 
: he heading of 0 
licate the variety of 


tents and the illustrative style of the book. | 
ture V., on the Privilege of Prayer reer, 
Curiosity; A Supposition : Affliction - A Shi 


wrecked Mariner; Perplexity; Mentor: Solomon 
Request ; the Important ndertaking ; the Warrice 
Angelo; the Spiritual Inquirer; the ia 
Bethsaida. ies 
The Dialect and Folk-Love of Northamptonshi 
By Thomas Sternberg. J. R. Smith 
THE glossary which forms the chief portion of this 
little work will be found an acceptable aid in the 
study of the archeology of the provinces, It haa 
been prepared with care, and is tolerably copious 
though it must be admitted that explanations of 
nearly all the words which Mr. Sternberg places i 
belonging to Northamptonshire are contained _ 
the large editions of our English dictionaries - 
nevertheless, the more portable size of this volume 
has its advantages, and doubtless it will be usefy! 
as well as interesting to the natives and neighbours 
of the particular county. We cannot say much for 
the second part of the book, the fairy-lore api 
superstitions ; although the author considers he now 
brings to light some new particulars, we seem to 
have been familiar with his ‘ bogies’ and ‘elfins’ 
from childhood. 
The Pilgrims of the Rhine. By Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, Bart. 
Night and Morning. By the same. 
and Hall. 
Two cheap and elegant reprints, belonging w 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s cheap issue of Bulwer’s 
Novels, the former illustrated with a pretty view 
on the Rhine, by Birket Foster, and the latter 
with a view of the livery-stable yard, by Phiz, 
where Philip is about to claim recognition with the 
restive horse. 


Chapman 
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THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
Tae annual exhibition was opened to private 
at the rooms in Suffolk-street, on Saturday, 
wT displayed a somewhat smaller contribution 
| pictures, though we were sla 
soodly number of them speedily sold. 
sre many things in this great metropolis which 
we heartily wish could be hidden from the 
world’s gaze at the forthcoming festival of the 
arts: and few over which we would more readily 
jraw the veil than this exhibition, dignified as it 
. asthe production of a school of British artists 
incorporated by royal charter, A 
twenty-seven painters must not be mistaken for a 








school. ‘ 
neither, if we make one or two exceptions, do the 


works of the incorporated give evidence of the 
wwers necessary for teaching and for gaining 
pupils ready to study with reverence for nature 
snd confidence in their masters’ understanding of 
srt. Out of the season its rooms are but a melan- 
choly desert round which are ranged Antinouses, 
Apollos, and Venuses, “ simulacra meesta deorum,”’ 
like so many ideal mourners over the decadence of 
art. Objectless as a temple without a worshipper, 
cold and lonely as « sepulchre, does this chartered 
art-refuge exist for eight months in the year, occu- 
pying a false position and giving a wrong impres- 
sion to strangers. Amongst the pictures we can- 
not find one of which to speak in the highest terms. 
There is not one attempt to take the lofty flight of 
genius, either in the grand ideal, historical, land- 
xape, or genre style. Of pretty pictures there is a 
fair sprinkling, as in those by Woolmer, Shayer, 
Boddington, and Herring. Of eccentric pictures 
too many by Mr, Anthony, whose aim seems to be 
w rival the distemper decorators in harshness and 
violence rather than convey a correct idea of the 
blending of nature’s tints; an effect, with a sem- 
blance of truth at the first glance, seems to content 
and fill the measure of his grasp. To the presi- 
dent, Mr. Hurlstone, must be given the merit of 
having gone to nature for his Spanish boys and 
girls, but this has not led him to alter the method 
of painting so peculiarly his own. No. 261 may be 
pomted out as the most generally good of his pro- 
duetions, Some few of the landscapes afford pleas- 
ng senuments of nature without attempting any- 
tung on a grand scale of effects and composition, 
or on the minute and faithful rendering of her more 
secret beauties in form and colour. ~No. 60, “A 
Coast Scene,” by Pyne, betrays a careful and affee- 
tive study, and the picture is worked through- 
> a one intention; it represents with great 
ight ef orm the veses ant eure tonsben 
with a meaning hand. No 81,8. R. ime, * re 
Autumnal Noon on the Mountains in “Wale 
shy rs ls } 8 ly 5 ie ‘ - ° —e 
mek aap a eet 
giving the — bos up perhaps, but to fail in 
disgrace: the sh wey gleams through clouds is no 
landecapes by oe P . capitally drawn. The 
A. Clint, are attractive ony 4 ot Ma = 
ing subjects ; atill #1 e, ” ine ude many interest- 
in the old « Hes 1ey show a disposition to goon 
system of making pretty pictures of the 
same trees, with @ ale é ; yi € ie 
shadow. « orc ‘ gicam of light and a mass of 
group of set figures with colours to suit. 


and As ik a Ea x 2 
and ame sky; we want less of Newman-street 
af more of open air 


adie te most of our popular land- 
Yeitter bet re Ther e are some clever things by 
par ion i us style is eccentric. Mr. Salter is 
draug} elence, if we dare so to Sav 
petillp oa of the British artists, 
. liv cok . . P 

and plummetat que tures Will not bear the line 

. eCvor tru ; 2 T ‘ 

room containe » ati “abr ioe The water-colour 
and in looking great deal of defective drawing, 


© uid ri a 
We mee tee single portrait of interest. However 
cerns art, cot to think of the society as con- 
of the members. f. be no question as to the industry 
ve artiste hav, pad of the whole body twenty- 
hot having sent exhibited 185 pictures, two only 
Pictures are gold "Th A large proportion of the 
rected doubtless by © purchasers have been di- 
Fith a misdirect 3 a love of art, not unmingled 
“cted appreciation of mediocrity. 


glad _ to Th & | one of the publishing firms in this city, in announe- 
tere | ing a new edition of Defancoupret's translation of 


society of | cially ‘ Quentin Durward.’ 





OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, April 3. 
A propos of the sale, or rather mock-auction, of the 
Waverley copyrights, it is worth mentioning that 


the novels, states that not fewer than nine hundred 
thousand copies of that translation alone have been 
sold in this country. There are several other trans- 
lations of the complete collection, all of which have 
had extensive sales; and there have been besides 
translations innumerable of particular novels, espe- 
Altogether, perhaps, 


| it would not be far wide of the mark to estimate 


There are no students belonging to it; | 


| sold in France some score thousand reprints. 





| by international treaties. 





the figure | 
s, and yet his | 


ove ~ a . . 
ver the catalogue of miniatures, we | 





| literary reputation. 


that at least 2,000,000 copies have been taken by 
the French alone. And, besides, there have been 
In 
Belgium and Germany the sale of translations and 
reprints must have been vastly greater; in Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, Poland, and even Russia, 
the former are also to be found; nor is Italy, or 
Spain, or Portugal. or Greece itself, altogether 
without them. And then there are the United 
States, which for their part have devoured probably 
millions of pirated copies. In summing up the 
sale thus made out of England alone, we arrive at 
a total so immense that it is almost incredible; and 
in reflecting that every individual copy of transla 
tion or reprint has been read on an average by at 
least ten persons, we are perfectly astounded, and 
have scarcely power to exclaim, with Dominie 
Sampson, ‘ Prodigious!’ 

But is it not lamentable to think that of the 
profits arising from the immense sale of these extra 
ordinary works—profits which on the lowest calcu 
lation must have amounted to tens of thousands of 
pounds sterling,—not one single sixpence found its 
way to the pocket of the author or his publisher! 
This scandalous fact is in itself a triumphant argu 
ment in favour of the protection of literary property 
If he had been so pro- 
tected, Sir Walter Scott would never have experi- 
enced in his old age the anxieties and humiliations 
of the debtor; and the tribute of the foreigner 
would have enabled his publishers years ago to 
benefit the British public by a reduction in the 
price of each work. 

A curious literary question is to be submitted to 
the law courts. It is the fashion in France, as 
everybody knows, for authors to produce works, 
especially those of a light character, en collaboration 
—almost every dramatic piece, in fact, from the 


peasants are real peasants—talk the peasant’s lan- 
guage, and feel the peasant’s sentiments; whereas 
Lamartine’s remind one of the shepherds and 
shepherdesses that we see in paintings, dressed in 
silks and satins, with their flecks elegantly decorated 
with ribbons; their language is not that of their 
class, but is smooth, flowing, polished, and spiritue/ 
as that of the educated nobleman; their thoughts 
are not concentrated on their field, or their vine- 
yard, their cow and their pig, as every true 
peasant’s are, but are occupied with the majesty 
and goodness of God, with systems of government, 
and schemes of political or social regeneration, 
All this is absurd. And though, here and there, 
there are well-written pages, they are tarnished by 
others of the loosest, the most wishy-washy, slip- 
shod stuff it is possible to conceive. His description 
of one of his heroines, for example, though meant 
to be exquisitely poetical, is burlesque :-—‘* Her 
eyes were like the window of the ow onli hall 
when lighted up by the winter fire, you could see 
everything through them: her complexion was like 
the leaves on the elm in autumn when gilded by 
the sun; her voice resembled the church bell 
when it rings the angelus;" and so on, for her 
nose, eyes, teeth, cheeks, neck, hands, arms, feet. 
Really it is a pity to see a man who has written 
many noble pages in the course of his life 
descend so low. But que voulez vous! Necessity 
isa sad task-master; and he may plead, as Peter 
Pindar's razor-seller did of his razors, that his 
romances are written, not to add to his renown, 
but. —to sell, 


su 








VARIETIES. 


Messrs. Long Han and Co.'s Announcements of 
new works in the press include ‘ The Narrative of an 
Overland Journey in search of Sir John Franklin,’ by 
Sir John Richardson ; ‘The Naturalist in Jamaica,’ 
by P. H. Gosse; ‘ Wesleyan Methodism,’ by Isaac 
Taylor; ‘The Italian Volunteers and Lombard 
Rifle Brigade,’ translated from the Italian of 
Emilio Dandolo ; ‘The West of England and the 
Exhibition of 1851,’ by Major H. B. Hall; ‘The 
Cricket-Field,’ uniform with Harry Hieover's 


|‘ Hunting-Field ; ‘A Treatise of Equivocation,’ by 


five-act tragedy down to the paltriest raudevrille, is | 


the result of the union of two or more pairs of 
hands (it would be presumptuous to say heads) ; 


and nine out of ten romances are concocted by at | 


least a brace of literary cooks. The great novelist, 
Balzac, before attaining celebrity, did not disdain 
to avail himself of the assistance of a collaborateur ; 
but to the works so produced he either put an 
assumed name or none at all, and when he became 
famous, he was very unwilling to acknowledge his 
share in them. One of these works—1I forget its 
title—was written en collaboration with a M 
Lepoitevin, and, according to its title page, was by 
that person and ‘Lord Rhoone,’ one of Balzac’s 
nows de querre. This M. Lepoitevin has just 


| by A. de la Rive; 


imagined that he may ‘put money in his purse’ by | 


reprinting the work with the name of Balzac in 
place of that of Lord Rhoone ; but Madame Balzac, 
jealous of her husband's fame, and knowing that he 
was rather ashamed of his share in the romance, 
has protested strenuously against this design ; and 
as Lepoitevin has paid no attention to her re- 
monstrances, she has appealed to the authority of 
the law. 

Lamartine has commenced the publication of his 
new romance, the ‘Stone-Cutter of Saint-Poirit.’ 
It has not created the sensation that was expected ; 
and is not at all likely, I think, to increase his 
It is destined, it seems, to be 
a representation of village life—@ line which the 
extraordinary success of George Sand’s ‘ Claudie’ 
and ‘Frangois le Champi’ has brought into fashion ; 
but, like all imitators, M. de Lamartine falls far 
short of his gifted original. The great charm of 


Madame Sand’s pastoral scenes is their truth; her | 





David Jardine: ‘ Marie Madeleine,’ translated from 
the French by Lady Mary Fox; ‘ The Process of 


Thought adapted to Words and Language,’ by 
Alfred Smee; ‘The Theory of Reasoning,’ by 


Samuel Bailey; ‘The Book of Dignities,” being a 
new edition of ‘ Beatson’s Political Index ;’ ‘ Sen- 
timents and Similes of Shakspeare,’ illuminated 
by Henry Noel Humphreys; a new ° British 
Gazetteer,” by J. A. Sharp; a new edition of 
Phillip’s Mineralogy ;’ a ‘ Treatise on Electricity,’ 
‘Legends of the Madonna,’ being 
the concluding volume of Mrs, Jameson's ‘Sacred 
and Legendary Art; ‘The Principles of Mechanical 
Philosophy,’ by Thomas Tate; new editions of 
Brande's ‘ Dictionary of Science, Literature, and 
Art :’ of Blaine’s ‘ Encyclopedia of Rural Sports ;’ 
of Bishop Thirlwall’s ‘ History of Greece ;’ and of 
Maunder’s ‘Biographical Treasury; one or two 
works on Popery, and several important medical 
and classical educational works. 

Mr. Murray's Announcements.——In addition to 
the publication of the Stowe Manuscripts, men- 
tioned in our last, Mr. Murray has in the press a 
‘History of the Roman State,’ from the year 1515 
to 1850, translated from the Italian of Luigi Carlo 
Farini by Mr. Gladstone, M.P.; also, Vols. 5 and 6 
of Lord Mahon’s ‘ History of England,’ comprising 
the first years of the American war. To these may 
be added ‘The Treasures of Art in Great Britain,’ 
being an account of the chief collections of paint 
ings, sculptures, ymanuscripts, miniatures, Ke., 
obtained from personal inspection during visits in 
1836 and 1850, by Dr. Waagen; ‘Lives of the 
Friends and Contemporaries of Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon,’ illustrative of portraits in his gallery, 
with an account of the origin of the collection, and 
a descriptive catalogue of the pictures, b or | 
Theresa Lewis; ‘Contrasts of Foreign and Engli 
Society,’ by Mrs. Austin’; ‘ Life and Reminiscences 
of Stothard,’ by Mrs, Bray; ‘The History of Here 
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dotus,” by the Rev. George Rawlinson, assisted in 
embodying with it the results of cuneiform and 


hier ical discovery by Colonel Rawlinson and 
Sir G er Wilkinson; oA Sketch of Madeira in 


1850," by Edward Vernon Harcourt ; a ‘ History of 
Ancient Pottery, ian, Asiatic, Greek, Roman, 
Etruscan, and Celtic,’ by Samuel Birch; ‘The 
Chronol of Ancient ep ) 
astronomical and mem ical records upon its 
Monuments,’ by Reginald Stuart Poole ; ‘ Life and 
Works of Pope,’ edited with notes by Mr. Croker; 
a ‘ Dictio of Greek and Roman Geography,’ 
by Dr. Smith; and various hand-books, among 
which are one for London, and one of its environs, 
for the use of excursionists, by Peter Cunningham ; 
one for travellers in England and Wales, and one 
for visitors to the antiquities and sculpture in the 
British Museum. 

Her Majesty's Theatre.—The Gustare of Auber 
was produced for the first time on the Italian stage 
here on Saturday last. The great choregraphic 
resources of this establishment enable the manage- 


with lesser capabilities; and in these respects this 
new rendering of the Gustarua surpasses any that 
we remember on the English stage when it was 
very efficiently given some eighteen years ago, soon 
after its production in Paris. The Italians seem 
to us to be somewhat too lachrymose for the sparkle 
and finesse of the French opera, and of Auber espe- 
eially, who touches music with such a fairy wand. 
They seem incapable of that clever impulse ‘from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe.’ Your Italian 
fenore must have his downright, desperate love 
sentiment to the death, or he cares not to warm 
himself for the part, and Sig. Calzolari, least of all, 
is able to fraternize with the rough sailors, senti- 
mentalize with Madame Ankerstrom, or masquerade 
with nonchalant gaiety when threatened with as- 
sassination. Sig. Lorenzo was scarcely equal to 
the part of Ankerstrom. Madame Fiorentini, who 
made her renfrée, sang the part of the Countess 
firmly and agreeably ; the music, however, does not 
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execution. To Mdlle. Duprez must be given the 
credit of sustaining the reputation of the opera and 
gaining the success which has attended its pro- 
duction ; she not only looked the Oscar, but sang 
it with requisite neatness and elegance, giving 
many ornamental cadences in a very perfect man- 
ner. An aria introduced from Le Serment (Auber) 
she sang with delightful precision and sweetness. 
She was rapturously encored, and is decidedly 
gaining in favour with the audience. In the 
ballet scene the charming Carlotta made her first 
appearance, and received the welcome due to her 
accomplishments. Masaniello is announced for 
Tuesday, with Calzolari and Fiorentini in the | 
principal characters. A new tenor, Signor Scotti, 
will perform the part of A/phonso, and Massol will 
make his first appearance in that of Pietro. The | 
new opera by Alari, entitled Le tre Nozé, now | 
performing with great success at Paris, under the | 
— of Lablache, Gardoni, and Sontag, will be 
produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre immediately | 
after Easter. . 
Royal Italian Opera.—Covent Garden Theatre 
opened on Thursday night with the same opera, 
Semiramide, with which the new establishment | 
commenced its speculative career foar years ago. | 
Grisi, whose voice is unimpaired by time, reigned | 
triumphant as the great Assyrian Queen. Her re. | 
ception was most cordial. Alboni's part of Arsuce | 
was wy successfully filled by Mademoiselle Angri. 
Tamburini’s absence as Assur was felt in the person 
of Signor Salvatori; but as he was labouring under | 
a severe cold, so much so as to require « public | 
apology to be made, it would be premature to offer 
more than a passing regret. The choruses, which | 
abound in this were effective, and the over. | 
ture, so full of | 
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‘ Every note of it was encored. 
Masaniello is announced here also for Tuesday. 


The wy “1s Readings of Mrs. F 
Kemble, at the St. James's Theatre, continne ‘| 
i 








t, discovered from | 


ment to produce operas of this kind in a style of | 
finish and fascination that could not be approached | 


afford any great scope for testing her powers of | 


| islands, by the Astrolabe and Zelee, being very 


| same appears to be spoken from the 
| Easter Island, and from the Sandwich to 


been spread! 


the way to Easter Island, 


ties and ilities, was most 
executed by the band, under the dinewsnt | the 


| attract a select and interested audience. Her de- 
| livery of Much Ado about Nothing, on Wednesday, 
was in the happiest vein of comedy. Benedict was, 
perhaps, a little coarser than he is usually repre- 
| sen 
_ adopted to bring out the feminine archness and 
| delicacy of Beatrice. The witty repartees of the 
celibate hero and heroine, and the recitals of each 
| other’s bad parts, ere they kindle into mutual ad- 
| miration of each other's good ones, were conceived 
| and executed in excellent taste. So also was Doy- 
berry's charge to the watch, including an excellent 
imitation of the senility usually given to Verges. 
| The Beethoven Society.—The seventh season com. 
| menced on Wednesday, under the continued di- 
| rectorship of Mr. Scipion Rousselot, at the New 
_ Rooms in Queen Anne Street. Ernst is the prin- 
cipal violinist, as last year; Mr. Cooper, second; 
Mr. Hill, tenor; Mr. Rousselot, violoncello. The 
opening was auspicious, and Ernst’'s superb playing 
gave complete satisfaction and interest to the per- 
| formance of the quartets, of which the whole 
seventeen will be given during the season. 
Princess's Theatre.—Messrs. Kean and Keeley 
| are reported to have accepted a play from the pen 
of Mr. Douglas Jerrold, at the price of three hun- 
| dred guineas. 

Parisian Theatres.—The Committee of the Na- 
tional Assembly on the Budget is, it appears, half 
disposed to suppress the annual subventions here- 
tofore granted to the Théatre Francais, the Grand 
Opera, the Opéra Comique, and the Odéon—they 
amount altogether to a very considerable sum. 

| The feeling of the Committee is that there is a sort 
| of injustice in taking money from the public purse, 
to which all contribute, to keep up theatres for the 
special amusement and advantage of the Parisians. 
_ But this is a narrow provincial view. The theatres 
_ in question could not exist without the subventions; 
and without those theatres the higher order of 
music and French literature, with the arts de- 
pendent on them, would be neglected and decay. 
{ Greograph ical Society. —Capt. Erskine, of H.M.S. 
Harannah, observed, in his paper entitled ‘ Pro- 
ceedings at the South-Sea Islands,’ that the Feejee 
| Islands (principally known from the account of the 
| United States Exploring Expedition under Captain 
Wilkes) are rarely visited by British ships of war, 
although double the extent of the Samoan group, 
| and with probably seven or eight times their popu- 
| lation. The Feejeans are reputed treacherous, 
| cruel, and cowardly, and are certainly addicted to 
| cannibalism to a degree not generally known or 
believed. Although the murder of shipwrecked 
persons is supposed to be a religious duty, there 


is the principal cause of its continuance, human 
flesh being esteemed above all other kinds of food. 


|The New Hebrides, &c., though rarely visited by 


British ships of war, are, nevertheless, in a com. 
mercial point of view, of the greatest importance to 
our Australian colonies. The inhabitants are a 
mixture of various races, and are generally canni- 
bals. Little, however, is known respecting the 
population, wh® on the coast show themselves in 
great numbers. The French surveys of these 


faulty, great caution must be practised by ships 
Visiting them. With the exception of the hegroes 
of the Pacific islands, a language essentially the 
Feejee to 
New Zea- 
land. In this language are found, in all, about 
100 words of Malay or Javanese. How comes it 
that one language and one people should have thus 


on the stage, but the tone was evidently 
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well as small-pox. Mr. Catlin 
from his experience of the In 
west of North America. 

New Map of Borneo —~We are indebted to y 
Augustus Petermann, and other friends of - 
Borneo Church Mission Institution, for th my 
struction of a map of this island. otter 
of great service in the midst of our increasis 
commercial and _ political relations, It conta: 
enlarged geological plans of Sarawak and L on 
in both of which localities the more inpenes 
mineral products are shown, anda slight eae 
sketch of the Indian Archipelago generally ° 

Glaciers of North Wales,— Professor" Ramen 
stated his opinion a few evenings since at a me 
ing of the Geological Society, that previcnshy 
to historical times, North Wales, owing to ru 
land occupying a greater elevation than at present. 
and to other causes then explained, constituted , 
cluster of mountains with diverging Valleys which 
were occupied by glaciers. These heights sloped 
off into an extensive plateau of land, since replace 
by the Irish Sea, the German Ocean, and a wide 
tract of the Atlantic. Subsequently the whole of 
this district, together with the North of Europe, 
was depressed, and covered by a sea in which ice. 
bergs floated from the north, and which on their 
melting deposited gravel and boulders. Snowdonig 
at that time appeared as a few low islands. Whilst 
the present mountains of Scotland and Cumberland 
stood rather higher above the sea. After an 
interval, the land was again upraised, and glaciers 
once more occupied the valleys of Snowdon, traces 
of which, distinct from those of the earlier glaciers, 
still exist. 

The Industrial Palace. — Wednesday was the last 
day upon which carts were allowed to be driven into 
the building—-everything which has not been de 
livered must now be carried in by hand. During the 
early part of the week, the number of deliveries was 
very great——a string of waggons extended from the 
transept entrance to Sloane-street, nearly the whole 
of the day, and the crowd of persons hurrying to 
the building, with their contributions to the Exhi. 
bition, presented a busy scene. In the building 
itself, a most admired confusion reigns. Hundreds 
of painters are engaged in painting the roof and 
those parts of which the decoration is not yet cam- 
pleted. Plasterers are at work in all parts, and 
carpenters innumerable are busy fixing counter 
and making other arrangements for display. Thow 
sands of packages lie heap on heap; and how the 
almost inextricable confusion, which we witnessed 
on the 1st of April, is to be brought into order by 
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| can be little doubt that the desire to eat the bodies | 


| for the task. 
| the catalogues. 





The tribe may have spread itself 


originally from one central point with intermediate | compartments calico, rendered water-proof © 

From the Friendly or Society Islands, all | white wax: this produces a very agreeable 
there exists something | sion of the 
But the difficulty is with | entirely without ~olour. 


steps. 


like stepping stones. 
New Zealand. With respect to the extraordinary | 
mortality prodtced in some of these islands froin | 
hooping cough, Sir Woodbine Parish mentioned | 
that the same occurred in South America, and that 
its intensity had been materially modified by vac- 
cination, which in Buenos Ayres was for some time | 
believed to be a specific against hooping cough as 


| building, the dome of which we 


_in such a forward state, that it will in 


the Ist of May, is beyond our powers of invention 
to conceive. It is said it shall be done, and we 
hope the executive energy may be active enough 
We have seen specimen volumes of 

The illustrated catalogue forms s 
very handsome thick volume, and the division of it 
into parts—which will be a great convenience 
form neat and portable books. The leakage from 


the rocf has engaged serious attention. Mest 


Cubitt and Stephenson are to report upon it 


| Much appears to have arisen from broken glass 


and it has been discovered that some mischievots 
person had been exerting some ingenuity nates 
the water from flowing off, by wedging @ malls 
into the column through which it is dise 
Messrs. Fox and Henderson express the utmost 
confidence in being able to completely as 
the difficulty if favoured with dry weather <> 
week. We hope they may not be mistaken; ‘ 
we should recommend those who have any re) 
delicate things to exhibit, to adopt the pee 
sued by the Austrians—of spreading above 


light, and has the advantage of belts 


Mr. Wyld’s Great Globe.—-Upon the mcg 
of Leicester-square, there has been raised, 


. i i ther 
incredibly short space of time, a T™ . : 
This is destined to rece:té 
is, we un 


a few weed 


culiarly beautiful. 
r. Wyld’s Great Globe, which 
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Se... 
te ready for public inspection. he ysical ge graph y 
* most imperfectly understood, owing principally 
w» the great difficulty of imparting a knowledge of | 
oo character of the earth’s surface by maps. Here | 
ve are to have an experiment tried on a grand 
wsle—the globe being sixty-five feet diameter—by 
ghich it is hoped every one will be very easily and 
tly informed of the physical features of each 
‘wgntry. Modelled from the most accurate sur- 
vers, and many of these the most recent which 
save been made, some, indeed, not yet published, 
‘he earth is here to be represented with every 
slevation and depression of its surface. The moun. 
sin ranges of the East and the West—the wide- 
onead tablelands and desert wastes—-the great 
test tracts—the lakes and the rivers, are all re- 
presented with the strictest fidelity. The limits of 
perpetual snow are shown, and the regions of vol- 
ane action represented. As in looking at the 
wrface of a globe, asmall portion only can be seen 
sa time, Mr. Wyld has adopted the expedient 
ftamming the world outside in. The spectator 
eotering this huge globe, and standing upon some 
f the spots which would be naturally covered by 
the wastes of the Pacific, sees around and above 
him the land separated from the waters, and he 
may learn himself, and instruct his children in the 
geography of the orb upon which they live, and of 
which they should not be ignorant. The instruc- 
tive character of this exhibition is its great feature. 
We feel some difficulty about the propriety of 
viewing the earth from the inside of a sphere ; but 
we are assured that the mind is quickly reconciled 
to this, and that it will not convey an erroneous 
impression. By means of light galleries, any por- 
tion may be studied at the distance of a few feet. 
This is the first attempt at forming so large a globe 
of the earth in this country; one has been con- 
structed in Paris; and a celestial globe, perforated 
for the stars, is at Cambridge. The spirited pro- 


leicester-aquare from its miserable state, and de- 
voting it to so good a purpose, 

The Copying Electric Tt leqraph.—Some interest- 
ug experiments were made on Wednesday with 
Mr. Bakewell's copying telegraph, between the 
Railway Company at Brighton and the Telegraph 
Company in Lothbury. Messages were recorded 
i full, with all the varieties of punctuation, at the 
rate of nearly 150 letters a minute, and it may 
be readily understood from this how quickly intel- 
“gence may be communicated by the use of con- 
tractions or short-hand characters. In cases where 
eerecy 1s required, messages may be transmitted 
by such means, as not to appear legible on the 
paper until washed by a chemical solution. 
Art-Union of London.—The print which has 
just been engraved for the Art-Union by Mr. F. 
Hacon, from Pickersgill’s picture of the ‘ Burial of 
Harold ’ in the New Houses of Parliament, is a 
great Improvement upon many of their former pro- 
Suctions. It is an admirable representation of a 
waching incident in English history, of which 
ma dr ho doubt, gladly avail themselves, ac- 
alan cama, — the chance of gaining a 
thirteen 4 le series of wood-engravings, 
Traveller cone ager illustrative of Goldsmith's | 
Our only solicitud is te beanty and interest. 
Chit tenwk oo ee 
Works of deservin ra “1 = 9 qualified v0 select the 
gretted that ter ee. ; It is much to be re- 
mittee of competent re ee first selected by a com- 

; Judges, instead of the fortunate 


how oTra— » 

ine mmpetent jul whom must necessarily be many 

leis oe —having the choice of all kinds 
eee bad, and indifferent. 


“araphy.— Among the objects prepared for 


several tints may be produced by a skilful over- | 
printing of only two primary colours so shaded, we | 
think that a more elaborate blending of colours | 
should have resulted from so many as forty print- 
ings. Still, as an imitation of an oil picture mani- 
pulated by hand, it is of surpassing excellence. 
By increased artistic skill in the use of materials, 
the same effects may doubtless be produced by much 
fewer printings. Great effects are of little moment 
unless they can be reduced to economical practical 
use. 

Ips 7 I Museu Po ‘f “its. We are requested 
to announce that H.R.H. Prince Albert, Patron of 
the Ipswich Museum, and Professor Airy, Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, Dr. J. D. Hooker and Dr. Ball, Honorary 
Members, have consented to sit for Mr. George 
Ransome’s series of portraits; and thet portraits 
of the following honorary members are now pub- 
lished :—Professor Ansted, Sir Henry De la Beche, 
Professor Bell, Sir John Boileau, Bart., The Prince 
of Canino, John S. Bowerbank, The Marquis of 
Bristol, Robert Brown, Dr. Buckland, Dr. Car- 
peuter, William Cubitt, John Curtis, Edward 
Doubleday, Charles Darwin, Professor E. Forbes, 
Edward Forster, John Gould, Professor Harvey, | 
Professor Henslow, Sir William Jardine, Bart., 
William Kirby, Dr. Lee, Dr. Lindl y, Sir Charles 
Lyell, D. W. Mitchell, Sir Roderick Murchison, 
The late and present Bishops of Norwich, Pro 
fessor Owen, Robert Patterson, Lovell Ree ve, Lord 
Rendlesham, Professor Sedgwick, P. J. Selby, 
Edwin Sidney, William Spence, William Thompson, | 
Dr. Wallich, and William Yarrell. We may add 
that they have been drawn from life by Mr. T. TH. 
Maguire, within a period of about eighteen months, 
and are interesting as being contemporary likenesses | 
of the principal living English naturalists. 

Botanical Gardens of () ford, The University 
has granted the sum of 400/. for the erection of 
two new crystal houses for the display of tropical 
aquatic and orchidaccous plants. We fear the 
sum is rather inadequate to the purpose; still it is 
a matter for congratulation that the Oxonians 
should have even this limited opportunity of be 
coming acquainted with some of the vegetabl 
wonders of the Philippine, Brazilian, and Venezu 
lan forests. 

Spanish Bo se Ti Vs, Many of the Spanish b work 
sellers an l publishers, in their eatalogu ‘s, make no 
hesitation of recommending each particular work 
in the strongest terms; so that the said catal yues 
somewhat resemble a literary review—one-sided to 
be sure, but interesting from the pompous terms in 
which every author is spoken of, and the skill dis 
played in varying the language of each laudation, 
Thus, of a new translation of Sue’s ‘Mysteries of 
Paris,’ we read in a catalogue just sent to us from 
Madrid, that ‘it is a grand and magnificent work 

full of brilliant colouring and admirable argu 
ments—worthy of the imagination and fire of the 
first novelist of the century;” and of Hugo's ‘Notre 
Dame de Paris,’ that it is the ‘‘ great romantic 
work of Victor Hugo, the most popular of all his 
writings, and that which has given rise to his ex- 
traordinary celebrity.” But what is far more 
curious is, that the worthy booksellers have con- 
sidered themselves called on to recommend standard 
works, the very titles of which are their passports 
in every other country. For example, on a reprint 
of Aristotle's , Observations on Poetry,’ we are told 
that “it is indispensable for the knowledge of 


ancient authors’ 
are a “history of the famous voyages which were 
' made to the countries of the pigmies, where the 
men are less than dwarfs—to that of the giants, 
where the men are bigger than mountains—to that 





Vue illus ; . 
‘Ustration of this useful art in the Great 


Uxhibitio j . 
Duhon re an admirable imitation in colours of 
laction of Mr cn — the Cross.’ It is the pro- 
‘ - Kronhe -ate ; , 
though not exhibite veim, of Paternoster Row, and 
art is capal . ° 
thing of the inertial an advance upon any- 
It is mid to be th hitherto executed in this country. 
salering that «© © result of forty printings. Con- 
Paper in di ry colour may be transferred to 
fleren sat one printing, and that 


1g the perfection of which the | 


of horses, &e.; a book of most marvellous and sur- 
| prising adventures.” ‘ Works of Jeremy Bentham,’ 
that they are ‘adopted in all countries distinguished 
for the study of civil and penal legislation, and have 
made the author’s fame universal.” ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe :’ ‘‘a precious work, of such extraordinary 
events that they are unequalled ; the reading of 
it is the most diverting and instructive that can be 
had. And not only does it serve for the instruc- 
tion and recreation of all classes of society, but its 


“voyage 


poetry, and much more so for the understanding of | 
: on ‘ Gulliver's Travels,’ that they | 


moralityis such that the most timid person may read 
it without fear that its maxims will cause any pre- 


judice, and indeed with the full assurance that he 
| will tind in it a calming power which will give him 


strength to support with resignation the misfortunes 
connected with our miserable existence.” 

The Bank of England Library and Literary Asso- 
ciation, which was recently founded for the use and 
intellectual relaxation of the clerks in that esta 
blishment, appears to be going on energetically and 
prosperously, On the 21st ultimo, a lecture was 
delivered in the reading-room, by Mr. E. W. 
Bravley, Jun., on ‘ Auriferous Deposits,’ in which 
the Governors and several of the principal ofticers 
of the Bank, who attended on the occasion, were 
doubtless specially interested. 

Curious Inscription.-A correspondent favours 
us with the following, from a monument in the 
ancient chureh of Ightham, in NKent, and is 
desirous of knowing if any light can be thrown 
on the part which the good lady, herein memo 
rialized, took in the Popish plot: 

DDD. 
To the Pretious Name and Honour of Dame Dorothy 
Selby, Relict of Sir William Selby 
She wasa Dorcas 
Whose curious needle turned the abused stage 
Of this rude world into the golden age. 
Whose pen of steele and silken inke unfold, 
The acts of Jonah in records of gold 
W hose arte disclosed that plot which, had it taken, 
Rome would have triumphed, and Britain's walls had shaken, 
She was 
In Heart a Lydia, and in tongue a Hannah, 
In zeale a Ruth, in wedlock a Susannah; 
Prudently simple, providently wary, 
To the Worlde a Martha, and to Heaven a Marvy. 
She put on \) Inthe yeare ¢ Pilgrimage 69, 
linmortality J of Her Redeemer, i041, 


Dutch Literature.—-Vhe number of literary re 


| views published in Holland is very great: there are 


125 monthly and 14 weekly, Of these, 32 are de 
voted to Protestant th ology, 6 to Catholic theo 
lowy, 5 to theology generally, 1 to the Israelites, 6 
to law, 4 to manufactures and commerce, 8 to 
military matters, 3 to architecture, 3 to navy, 2 to 
natural history, 4 to botany and agriculture, 8 to 
medicine and surgery, 1 to veterinary art, 24 to 
languages, 8 to instruction, 8 to history, 3 to geo 
graphy and voyages, 18 to literary criticism, 2 to 
fine arts, 2 to music, ] to political economy, ] to 
science, % to biblhioyraphy, 5 eneyelopmedia; and 
the rest are specially for ladies’ needlework, house 
hold matters, &c. Many of these publications have 
existed for between twenty and thirty years. Per 
haps no other country in Europe can show such a 
goodly collection of important periodicals in’ pro 
portion te its population ; and assuredly no Euro 
pean people take such pleasure as the Dutch in 
serious literature 

The Duke of Brunswick, alias Mr. Smith, has 
succeeded in crossing the channel without the usual 
concomitant of sea-sickness. He ascended in a 
balloon, with Mr. Green, on April Fool Day, at 
Hastings, and alighted, after a pleasant aérial 
of about six hours, at Neufchatel, ten 
miles from Boulogne, His Serene Highness is said 
greatly to have enjoyed the absence of sensible 
motion. — 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS POR THE 

ENSUING WEFK. 

Monday. — Vuntomologieal, 8 p.1n.—British Architects, 5 
p.in.~ Chemical, & p.m. ' 

Tuesday. Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.m,.— Civil Engi- 
neers, & p.m.— Zoological, 9 p.m.—Syro-hgyptian, 74 p.m. 
—/(Dr. Camps on the Bhagavad Gita.) 

Wednesday.— Geological, 8} p.m.— (Rev. P. B. Brodie on 
the Basement Beds of the Inferior Oolite in Gloucestershire. 
—Sir J. Richardson on the Physical Geography of North 
America, as connected with its Geological Structure.—Dr. 
Bigsby on the Erratics of Canada.)—London Institution, 
7 p.m.— Dr. Mantell on the Extinction of Species and 
Genera of Animals, especially in Relation to the Ancient 
and Existing Faunas of New Zealand, and other islands of 
the Antipodes. —Graphic, 8 p m.— Pharmaceutical, 9 p.m. 
Literery Fund, 3 p.m. 

Thursday.—Royal, 84 p.m.—Antiquaries, 5 p.in.— Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 p.m. 

Friday.— Astronomical, 8 p.m.—Royal Institution, 8} p.m. 
—Philological, § p.m. 

Saturday.— Medical, § p.m.—Royal Botanic, 34 p.m. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





A. G. is thanked for his communication, but it is. not 
sulted te our columns, 
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In « few days, cloth, elegant, price 5s. 
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THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING of this Company will be 
held within their Office, 3, George Street, Edinburgh, on THURS- 
DAY, the 10th day of April next, at Two o’Clock afternoon, to 
receive a Report on the Investigation of the Company's Affairs | 
and Division of Profits, as at 15th November, 1550. 

The following Alterations to be made in the Company's practice | 
will, at the same time, be reported :— 

ist. Payment of Medical Fees by the Company. | 

?ad. The Creation of a Class of “ Select Assurances, giving im- | 
portant advantages to those admitted to it. 

Ky order of the Directors, | 


WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager 
3, George Street, 16th March, 1451 





THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE | 
COMPANY. Constituted by Act of Parliament. Established 
London, #2, KING WILLIAM STRERT 

PROGRESS OF THE BUSINESS IN THE YEAR 1850 
#91 NEW POLICIES were issued by this Company during the 

year ending 15th November, 1450, 861 for Assurances, and 30 for 

her transactions 

The NEW ASSURANCES during that period amounted to 
£w6,147 los. G4, yielding NEW ANNUAL PREMIUMS to the 
amount of £17,550 lés. Od 

The number of PROPOSALS made to the Company during the 
same period was 1066, of which 861 were accepted, and 205 dk 
clined—the whole sum proposed for Assurance being £621,943 | 
lis 2d | 

A very LARGE ADDITION was made to the FUNDS of the | 
COMPANY, and the Directors were still enabled to maintain a 
high rate of interest on their Investments, which are almost en 
tirely secured on Land or on Government Securities 

. PROGRESS OF THE BUSINESS 1445 TO 1850. 

The number of PROPOSALS for ASSURANCE made to the 
Company during the last five years, was 4360, for Assurances to 
the amount of £2,737 925 46. 5d 

Of this number, 436 PROPOSALS for ASSURANCES, to the 
amount of £23,146,641 126 Od. were accepted, and 924 for Assur 
ances to the amount of €591,243 Lis. sd. declined 

The NEW PREMIUMS on Business transacted during the 
period amounted, on an average, to about £14,700 per annum, or 
£75,460 138. in all of New Premiums 

The actual EXPENSES of conducting the business have not in 
creased during the period, and are cons quentiy a much simaiier 
per centage on the revenue than in 1845 

The REVENUE of the COMPANY, at 15th November 1850, was 
£169,151 Ide. 44. per annum 

Information may be obtained regarding the Company's Rates 


aud Practice, by application at the Company's Office, or at any 
of the Agencies 


less 


WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager 
PRTER EWART, Resident Seerctary 


\ SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
4 COMPANY will be held in a few weeks to receive the 
Meport of the Directors on th Investigation of the Company's 
Affairs, and Division of Profits , 

london, 82, King William Street, 25th February, 185! 











PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Pstablished in 1797, for Granting Accurances on Lives and 
Surviverships. Ovrriers,—T0, Lombard Street, City; and 37, 
Charing Cross, Westminster : 
od DIATCTORS 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Fs} 
Thomas Hodgson, Psaq 


Matthias Attwood, Faq j 
Robert Gurney Harclay, Fsq. | 
W ittiam Cotten, Eeq.. FBS Henry Lancelot Holland, Bsq 
William Davis, Req | J. Petty Muspratt, Raq 
Richard Palier, bsg ©. Hampden Turner, Esq., F.ROS 
das A Gorton, WD PF RS Matthew Whiting, sq 
daditore—Emanucl Goothart, Feq., Join Davis, Esq , 
Joha Hagrard, D.C 

: BONUS 
_ Nortce.—POUR-PIPTHS of the Net Profits realized by the 
Company from Insurances efeoted upon the Participating Reale of 
Premiums allotted, agreeably to the conditions of the Policics 
every Seven Years, commencing from the 3rd July, 1840 

The following is a specimen of the Ronuses declared at the first 
scptenaial investigation up to the tnd July, 1847 -— 


Age Sum . 
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ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary, 


NATIONAL 
dn 


ANCE on LIVES, ANNUITIES, &e 
liament relating to Friendly Sovicties. 
1835. 


UNION 


MARIA MANNING, GEORGE MANNING 
_ and RBLOMFIELD RUSH, taken from life during their | 








PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, for MUTUAL ASSUR 


Enrolled under Acts of Par- 
Established in December, 


DIRECTORS. 
Cuarrwaxn—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq 
Dervry-Cuarrmaxn—CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq., M.P. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Robert M. Holborn, Esq. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. tobert Ingham, Esq 
William Miller Christy, Esq. Robert Sheppard, Esq. 
Edward Crowley, Esq. William Tyler, Esq. 
John Feltham, Esq. Charles Whetham, Esq. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq. 
PHYSICIANS. 
J.T. Conquest, M.D.,F.L.S. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
YRUSTEES. 
John Feltham, Esq. } Sam. H. Lucas, Esq. 
Robert Ingham, Esq. (. Lushington, Esq., M.-P 
Sottcrrors—Messrs. Hardwick and Davidson. 
Coxsvuttine Actvany—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 
Bankers—Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co. 
From the commencement of the Institution, in 1835, to the 20th 
November last, the number of Policics issued was 12,498, producing 


an annual income of £172,500 16s. 9d.; and the amount of the ac- 
cumulated capital at that day was £623,869 Lids. 7d. 


The following instances illustrate the Reduction in Premiums and 
equivalent Bonuses on Policies in Class 9, payable at death. 
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= == Amount of Original —s tion on 
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Among the benefits secured to members of this institution is 
the important one that Policies of Assurance may be made pay- 
able to the Widower, Widow, or Children of the Assured, free of 
Legacy or Probate Duty 

The next quinquennial division of profits will be made up to the 
20th November, 1852, and all persons who effect assurances before 
that time will be entitled to participate in the profits, in proportion 
to the time the policy has been in existence. 

Members whose premiums fall duc on the Ist April are reminded 
that the same must be paid within thirty days from that date. 

Copies of the last Report and all other information may be had 
on application at the office. 


March 22, 1851 JOSEPH MARSH, Secretery. 


ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
—ANNUITIES,) CORNHILL AND 

LONDON; COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN; awp GRONENGER 
STREET, HAMBURGH. Iwsstirerep, a-p. 1714. 

LIFE.—Reduced Rates for Young and Middle Ages, with the 
Guarantee of a Company in existence for nearly 140 Years. 

The last BONUS (1845) gave ADDITIONS to Policies varying 
from 25 to 70 per Cent. on the previous Seven Years Premiums. 

Lower Rates without Profits 

Two-thirds only of the Premium may be paid until death. 

Decreasing and Increasing Rates of Premium. 
or quarterly. 

Loans Granted Medical Fees allowed 

FIRE INSURANCES at the usual Rates, and PROPITS re- 
turned on Policies taken out for Seven Years by prompt payment. 


March 7th, 1451 THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 





(FIRE— LIFE 
BAKER STREET, 


and half-yearly 


I L O OR C LO T H S. 
. Rest quality, warranted . 2s. 6d. per sq. yd. 
Persian and Turkey pattern. . 2s. 9d. ; 
Common Floor Cloth ses 2S ‘i 
INDIA MATTING , COCOA-FIBRE MATTS AND ' 
JAPANNED FOLDING SCREENS FROM oe 
JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532, NEW OXFORD STREET. 





’ 


trials, a cast in plaster of Mr. O'Connor. and a lan of the Kite 
where he was murdered, models of Stanficld Hail and Suacdh Deane 
are now added to the Chamber of Horrors at Madame TUSSAUD 
and SONS’ EXHIBITION, Razaar, Baker Street, Portman Square 
Open from 11 till dusk, and from 7 till 10.—Admission, Large 
Roow, ls.; Small Rooms, 6d. extra ’ 





| daily at their Gardens, in the Regent's Par 


—_ 
ON FIRE 
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(HE LIVERPOOL and LOND 
po 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. « ; 
Empowered by Acts of Parliament. Oy ;1. Bee pon 1m lay 
STREET, LIVERPOOL ; 20 and21, POULTRY od’ ¥ Ate 
STREET, LONDON. ees ® 5 WRG 8, RBG Evy 
Sir Thomas Bernard Bin yey 
oma ernarc sirch, Ads oe 

Bart, MP. ch | Adam Hodgson, Py 


Samuel Henry Thom en } 


DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOO] “ 
} Chairman—W titi. Nico, Ese 
Deputy-Chairmen—Joseru C. Ewart, ee. 


Esq.; Josery RNaY F 
George H Lawn Der ; “ 
Harold Littledale po 
John Marriott, Ba 
Edw ard Moon, Es 

Lewis Mozh v, Esc 
Joseph Shipley, Bx 

H. Stolterfoht, Re, 
John Swainson. by 


Thomas Brocklebank, Esq. 
William Dixon, Esq 
William Earle, Esq. 
T, Steuart Gladstone, Fsq. 
George Grant, Esq. 
Francis Haywood, Esq. 
Robert Higgin, Esq 
George Holt, Esq. 
John Hore, Esq i 
Secretary—Swinton Roult, Fs 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON . 
Chairmana—W iii Ewarr, Esq., MP 
Deputy-Chairman—Gronsr Purp. Yous Ex 
Sir W. P. De Bathe, Bart Hon. F. Ponsonby. 
William Brown, Esq., M.-P. John Ranking, Ex 
Matthew Forster, Esq., M.P. J. M. Rossecter, Bsa 
Frederick Harrison, Esq Seymour Teulon, Eso 
James Hartley, Esq. Swinton Roult, Esq. Secret 7 
Ross D. Mangles, Esq., M.P. to the Company Sh 
Resident Secretary—Benjamin Henderson, Esq 
CONSTITUTION 
Liability of the entire body of sharcholders unlimited 
FIRE DEPARTMENT 
Agricultural, manufacturing, and mercantile risks freely insen 
Foreign and colonial insurances effected : 
Premiunis as in other established offices 
Settlement of losses liberal and prompt 
LIFE DEPARTMENT 
Premiums as low as is consistent with safety 
Bonuses not dependent on profits, being declared and guaranter 
when the policy is effected. 
Surrenders of policies favourably dealt with 
Thirty days allowed for the renewal of policies 
Claims paid in three months after proof of death 
Policies not disputed except on the ground of fraud 
Full prospectuses may be had on application at the offices of te 
Company as above, or to any of its agents in the country 


YCTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPAYY 
18, King William Street, City. Established 18% 
B. Hawes, Esq., Chairman. T. Nesbitt, Esq., Deputy-Chairma 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. W. K. Jameson, Fsq 
John Barnard, Esq. John Knill, Esq 
George Denny, Esq. John Nol'oth, Esq 
Bryan Donkin, Esq., F.R.S. Charles Phillips, Esq 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. Danicl Sutton, Esq 
Sidney Gurney, Esq. O'B. Bellingham Woolsey, Bs 
. Anthony Dunlop, Esq. William Hawes, By 
Auditore.— { FE. Greenaway, Esq James P. Jones, Bq 
Messrs. Barnard, Barnard, and Dimsdale. Commer 
Bankers.— Bank of London. London and County Banking Compan 
Physicians.—Arch. Billing, M.D., F.R-S. T. W. Jones, MD 
Surgeons.—James Farish, Esq. John Dalry mple, Esq., PRS 
Standing Counsel —Russell Gurney, Esq., Q4 
Solicitor.—J. Curtis, Esq 
Assurers in this Company have the guarantee of an ample ® 
scribed capital and careful and economical management : 
success of the Society is manifest, from the fact that since 18 © 
tablishment more than 2200 Policies have been issued, asere 
over £1,300,000, while its assets stand at £125,000 and upWare 
with an income of £30,000 a-year, steadily increasing 
The business of the Company embraces every description o is 
connected with Life Assurance The — are moderate, 2 
may be paid quarterly, half yearly, or otherwise ; 
Credit allowed of one-third of the Premiums till death, or belo 
Premiums for five years, on Policies taken out for the whet 
life. ne 
Ertra Premiums for Foreign Risks —Tersons assured =” 
Company may obtain permission to travel or reside my , 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, New Zealand, Madeira, Mala, “ 
Colony, and in other healthy forcign Climates, without Las ter 
extra premium; also, with some limit, in North America ba 
south of the 35 deg. of North Latitude and in Australia os 
Profits —Bonus —Four-fifths or 80 per cent. of the entire oe 
the Company are appropriated to parties who have ben # 
on the protit scale for three clear years ' , 
Saneka-d advances are made upon the Security cme 
Leaschold Property of adequate value, of Life — rsa 
sions, and other legally assignable property oF poner - 
facilities are also offered to Assurers for obtaining at small exp 
and quickly, temporary advances, on Personal ong onion 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and * _ 


S + . oT’ VCE 
MITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSI 
J SOCIETY, 2, ROYAL FXCH anes by — ne 
Actuary—G. J. Farnanxce, Psd, » poLicit 
Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISPt bi ny phe 
&c., may be obtained from FE. I 1 EB is ee 








+ UX? sore cure 
OSS OF TEETH.—A NEW and very com 
4 invention connected with Dental Surgery wet Sqn? 

duced by Mr. HOWARD, of 17, George Stree t. IPTION ¢f abt 
it is the production of an entirely NEW DES ligatures. Te 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, Wires, =< aisting" 
so perfectly resemble natural teeth, as not = will never oo 
from the originals by the closest observer The} any teeth er" 
colour or decay, and will be found very superior erected Te 
before used. This method does not require = bie support 
Teeth or Roots, or any painful operation, pearl to reser 
preserve the tecth that are loose, and is —_" of inuportaet 
articulation and mastication. The aavenee in it, shou #™ 
many persons, and those who are Late Eat ’ 
themselves of Mr. Howard's NEW DIS¢ OVE 


rc Low 

[HE HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented to em 

gical Society by H.-H. the Viceroy of sg 1) to Ao 

i M er att 
Visitors desirous of seeing the animal in the ¥% 


6 
mended to go early. Admission, ls oe 


——— H 
London: Printed by LOVELL REEVE, of No 5, 
Covent Garden, in the county of Middleses Cet 
Messrs. SAVILL and EDWARDS, No. 4, CRM A ses 
Garden, aforesaid); and published by him = Pr 
REEVE and RENHAM, No. 5, Henrietta Street, 
—Saturday, April 5, 1851 
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